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defective Syftem of Education. 


Betng.an Effay towards proving, that the Im- 
morality, Ignorance, ‘and falfe Tafte, which fo generally pre- 
-vail, are the natural and neceffary Confequences of the prefent 


With an Attempt.to fhew, that 


a Revival of the Art of Speaking, and the Study of our own 
Language, might contribute, in a great Meafure, to the Cure 


By Thoma; Sheridan,* A, M. 8vo. 6s. 


thofe Evils. 


Hoty. 


N 


O Subje& is of more univerfal concern than that of 


Education, rione of greater importance to a Briton than 
that of Britifh Education. 


If ever we become a truly 


great and flourifhing people, the foundations of our greatnefs 
muft be laid in the Education of our youth; if ever we fink 
into a total degeneracy of manners, into an utter difrelifh of 
every thing that is truly noble, generous, and manly, it muft 


be. owing principally, if not alto%ether, to a wrong Education. . 
If our ‘Schools ‘and Univerfities, inftead of being nurferies of 
able andgenerous Statefmen, of pious,’ learned,. and honeft Di- : 


vines, and, in a word, of -worthy Citizens, fhould ever prove 


nurferies af: vice and debauchery, then will Vistue and Liberty » 
moit certainly take their flight, and in their train, Public Spirit, /- 


Honour, Induitry, and every principle that can render a nation 
happy ; and Britain, once the envy of her neighbours, the G/o- 


ry among the Nations, mutt become the fcorn .and contempt of ' 
all around her, and foon: fall a prey to fome ambitious, ‘and, - 


an A Gentleman who, for feveral years paft, has been diftingui hed 
for his perforthances, -as an Actor, on’ he Engh and Irifh theatres. 
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82 SHERIDAN on Britifh Education. 


perhaps, barbarous, invader. Whoever, therefore, employs 
his pen in pointing out the defedts of our prefent fyftem of Edu- 
cation (for defects it certainly has) and lays down juft and ra- 
tional methods for removing them, whatever motives he may 
be fuppofed to have in writing, deferves the thanks of every 
friend to his country. ‘The ingenious Author of the work now 
before us, which is written in an getgmas — and not inele- 
gant, manner, tho’ he takes but a very confined view of his 
fubje&t, has yet advanced feveral things that well deferve the 
publie attention. The point he has principally in view, is to 
thew the advantages that would arife from the ftudy of Oratory, 
and the bad confequences that flow from the neglect of it; to- 
gether with the neceflity and importance of fixing our Language 
by ftated and invariable rules. ‘Thofe who are acquainted with 
the prefent Syftem of Education, will readily acknowlege, that 
the defect he mentions in it, is a capital one, and that an effec- 
tual and fpeedy remedy ought to be applied; _a {mall fhare of re- 
flection, however, will be fufficient to convince every confider- 
ate perfon, that it is not the eo" defect, but that there are ma- 
ny others, and thofe very confiderable ones. It were eafy to 
fhew, by an induétion of particulars, and in a manner fatis- 
factory to every difcerning and impartial obferver, that the plan 
purfued at our public fchools, and univerfities, is defective in 
very important refpects, and far from being adequate to the 
purpofes of a truly. liberal Education ; but this, however necef- 
fary, would be an invidious tafk: we fhall proceed, therefore, 
to lay before our readers a view of what Mr. Sheridan has ad- 
vanced, 

His work is divided into three books, the firft of which he 
introduces with difcourfing briefly on the power of Education. 
He obferves, that the only way to bring about a reformation of 
manners in a ftate, is to reftore wifdom and knowlege, which 
can only be effected by a right Syftem of Education; that in 
all well regulated ftates, the two principal points in view, in the 
Education of Youth, ought to be, firft, to make them good 
men, good members of the univerfal fociety of mankind ; and, 
in the next place, to frame their minds in fuch a manner, as te 
make them moft ufeful to that fociety to which they more imme- 
diately belong; and to direct their talents in fuch a way as: 
will render them moft ferviceable to the fupport of that govern- 
ment under which they were born, and on the ftrength and 
vigour of which the well-being of every individual, in fome 
meafure, depends. Neither of thefe points, he fays, is obferved 
in our fyftem ; which he now praceeds to confider, 

When a boy can read Englifh with tolerable fluency, which: 
is generally about the age of feven or eight years, he is put to 
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{choel, the Author obferves, to learn Latin and Greek; where 
feven years are employed in acquiring but a moderate fkill iri 
thofe languages. At the age of fifteen, or thereabouts, he is 
removed to one of the univerfities, where he pafles fout years 
more in procuring a more competent knowlege of Greek and 
Latin; in learning the rudiments of Logic, Natural Philofo : 
Aftronomy, Metaphyfics, and the Heathen Morality; at the 
age of nineteen or twenty, a degree in the arts is taken, and 
here ends the Education of a Gentleman. ' 
When Education is faid to be finifhed, one would imagine 
that the perfon is qualified immediately to enter upon nis part 
on the great ftage of life; * and yet,’ fays our author, < it would 
© be hard to fay what one duty of fociety, or what one office, 
© as a citizen, he is qualified to difcharge, or fuftain, after his 
¢ clofe application of fo many years.’ He goes on to defcribe 
the bad effects of this method of Education, in the words of 
Milton and Locke, the only perfons of note among us, he fays, 
who have wrote upon the fubject, and who, to remedy the evil 
have prefcribed very oppofite courfes. Milton ftrikes at the 
root of the difeafe, which he would endeavour wholly to eradi- 
cate; but his medicines, Mr. Sheridan obferves, ate too pow- 
erful in their operation, for the ftrength of the patient’s contfti- 
tution. Locke feems to think the cate defperate, and has there- 
fore only direéted a courfe of lenitives, which may give eafe to, 
and prolong the life of the patient, tho’ not effeét a cure. 
‘ Milton’s fcheme,’ fays our Author, § feems better calcu- 
lated for the times of the Spartan Republic, and old Rome, than 
for the prefent age: however beautiful it may look in theory, 
it would be found impraéticable in the trial; or, could it be 
réduced to practice, it muft neceflarily change our form of 
government into a republic. Locke, on the other fide, feerns 
to defpair of any effectual reformation in the public eftablifhed 
© fyftem ; he has, therefore, turned his whole thoughts towards 
© private education. ‘To this there are innumerable objections, 
© but particularly in our conftitution, as that method is the beft 
© calculated for defpotic ftates, and, if it became general, would 
© be the fureft means to eftablifh arbitrary power. An evil, “of 
© allothers, the moft to be dreaded by a free people. But fure, 
* between thefe two extremes, a medium may be found which 
* will effectually anfwer all the ends propofed. Suppofe, in- 
‘ ftead of a total fubverfion, an attempt were made to cortect 
* the errors in the prefent fyftem, to fupply fome defects, and 
* extend and enlarge the whole: perhaps, in purfuing this tre- 
* thod, an eafy and practicable plan might be ftruck out, which 
“ would'exceed all that have been hitherto eftablifhed in any 
* part of the world, 
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‘ The evils of our prefent mode of Education do not fo 
much arife from its faults, as from. its defects ; from what it 


does, as from what it leaves undone; from its imperfections 
fo far.as it goes, as from its ftopping fhort at an improper 


time, when there is moft occafion for its influence. “The end 
feems ito be forgot, and the means are made the end. The 
rudiments of the arts are taught, as if they were defirable 
only for their own fakes, but their ufes for the purpofes of 
life, are never pointed out.—Should a mafter, after having 
inftruéted his pupil in the rules of grammar, leave him to 
make his way thro’ the claflies, as well as he could, without 
afifting him in-his progrefs, and pointing out to him the ufe 
and application of thofe rules as he went along, . could he ever 
with reafon expect to find him a good {cholar? And fhall 
lefs care and pains be thought fufficient to make a good man P 
Is it eafier, after having learned the rudiments of knowlege, 
and morality, for a man to guide himfelf right in the laby- 
rinths of wifdom, and {fteer, unpiloted, a fteady courfe of 
virtue, through the fhoa!s, the rocks, the quick-fands of life, 
and in a vefle] without ballaft, ftand the {welling tides of cor- 
ruption, and the ftorms of paffion, than to underftand a 
Greek or Roman author? And yet, abfurd as it may feem, 
fuch is our-praétice. At the very juncture, when the ufes of 
all he has been reading ought to be pointed out to him with 
the utmoft-care’and, attention, in order to encourage him to 
goon-in his cour‘e; to reap the fruit of his toils; at that moft 
critical time of life, when the paffions begin te be too ftrong” 
for reafon, even when guarded to the utmoft, is a young Gen- 
tleman left to, himfelf without a cuide, without affiftance, to 
follow the bent of his inclinations. Is it any wonder that’ 
they fhould lead him away from adry and laborious courfe of 
ftudy, in which he had ever proceeded with reluétance and 


difgut? Is it. any wonder that they fhould immediately’ 


plunge him into a gulph of pleafure, from.which he may ne- 
ver more emerge f 

‘ Is it not a fact, that after the age of twenty, or there- 
abouts, a Gentleman, tho’ ever fo defirous to finith his Edu- 
cation, cannot find the means of doing it in England? And’ 
has not this reduced all parents, who wifh to fee their fons 
accomplifhed, to the neceflity of fending them either to fo- 
reign academies, ortotravel? Both which have been attend- 
ed with the wortt confequences. ‘Thofe academies are ir 
countries which differ widely {rom ours, both in religious and 
civil inftitutions; nor will it appear improbable, that their 
principles in both may be much corrupted, when.it is confi- 
dered what little knowlege of their own religion and govern- 
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85 
ment, they carry with them abroad. [It is no wonder, when 
we reflect on the places where they pafs the firft parts of their 
rational life, and the tutors from whom they receive the firft 
knowlege of things inftead of words, that fo many fhould re- 
turn confirmed republicans; and fo many others, captivated 

the charms, and outward appearance of the courts abroad, 
fhould entertain too favourable notions of monarchy. ‘Their 
religion, indeed, will be in no great danger of being changed, 
as there is not much temptation to it; but as they carried but 
little abroad with them, there is a great hazard of their Jofing 
that little, and returning without any, And this, perhaps, 
may be found not the moft unfruitful fource of infidelity,’ 
Our Author proceeds now to take a more exact view of the 
previous part of Education, as the finifhing mutt, in a great 
meafure, depend upon the preparation. There is nothing taught 
in our fchools and univerfities, he obferves, either improper or 
unbecoming a Gentleman to know ; on the contrary, whatever 
he learns there, if it be properly applied, he will find both 
ufeful and ornamental to him, in whatever fituation of life 
he may afterwards be placed. That thefe inftructions feldom or 
never anfwer this end, is owing partly, we are told, to the 
manner in which they are given, and partly to an entire omiffion 
or neglect of fome ftudies which are eflentially neceffary to ren- 
der the others ufeful, as well as ornamental. In order to prove 
this, Mr. Sheridan lays down fome principles relative to Educa- 
tion, and then tries our fyftem by thofe principles. 

It fhould be a fundamental maxim, he fays, in every ftate, 
firft, that the Education of Youth fhould be particularly formed 
and adapted tothe nature and end of its government; fecondly, 
that the principle by which the whole community is fupported, 
ought to be the moft ftrongly inculcated on the minds of every 
individual, Where thefe rules are not obferved, ’tis faid, no 
tate can flourifh, or even fubfift for any length of time. 

Every kind of government, we are told, hath its nature, its 
end, and its principle. Its nature is its particular conftitution, 
or conftruction, to anfwer fome end; its end is that which is 
fought after by fuch conftitution; and its principle is the means 
of compaffing thatend. Our Author is at great pains to prove 
that no principle can poffibly fupport our conftitution but that of 
icligion; and he endeavours to fhew, that religion cannot be 
upheld without fkill in oratory, in its minifters. 

* The ftudy, or neglect of this art, (oratory) cannot poffi- 
bly,” fays he, * be a matter of indifference to us. It muft be 
productive of the beft, or attended with the worft confe- 
quences. It muft either effectually fupport religion, againft 
all oppofition, or be the principal means of its deftruction. 
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The church fervice, according as it is either well or ill admi- 
niftered, muft excite great emotions, or fet people to fleep ; 
it muft give delight, or occafion difguft ; it muft carry con- 
viGtion of truth with it, or appear fictitious. And, indeed, 
nothing can contribute more ftrongly to make the latter opi- 
nion prevail, than hearing its doétrines delivered in tones and 
accents quite foreign from nature and truth. In this, as in 
life, the general maxim will hold good, that before you can 
perfuade a man into any opinion, he muft firft be convinced 
that you believe it yourlelf, ‘This he can never be, unlefs the 
tones of voice in which you fpeak come from the heart, ac- 
companied by correfponding looks and geftures, which natu- 
rally refult from a man who fpeaks in earneft. And this is 
one of the beft lights with which nature has furnifhed us to 
prevent our being impofed upon in our converfe with each 
other; and, indeed, without fome fuch plain charateriftical 
marks, truth could not long exift upon earth ; nor could there be 
any mutual confidence amongft men. For, confidered only as 
artificial founds, the words of falfhood are as eafily fpoke as 
thofe of truth ; the lips and tongue difcharge their office equal- 
ly wellin the one, andthe other. But the tones that are de- 
clarative of truth, muft come from the heart, which, at the 
fame time, ftrikes other chords; the face, and limbs, aét as 
unifons, and bear teftimony to the truth fo declared. And 
tho’ this power may be ufurped, and practifed by art, fo as to 
impofe ypon many, yetas it requires great pains and kill, the 
examples of thofe who fucceed in the attempt, are not many. 
And as art, tho’ it may imitate, can never come up to nature, 
tho’ it may put on her femblance, can never be poflefled of 
her energy; it can hardly ever impofe on the judicious, and 
the obferving. On this account, whenever we fee thofe ftrong 
ftamps of truth made in nature’s mint, the coin paffes-cur- 
rent, and the words are taken for fterling. Where they are 
not very obvious, we fufpect counterfeits ; and where they 
are abfent, we {uppofe the metal is bafe. 

‘ If this be fo, what muft necefiarily be the confequence of 
the manner in which our church fervice is generally perform- 
ed? Mutt not truth itfelf pafs for falfhood, when covered all 
over with her vail? If none of the natural criterions, b 
which fhe is diftinguifhed, appear, muft not all pafs for ficti- 
‘tious? How can a Clergyman hope to gain belief to what he 
utters, when he utters it not in fuch a manner as if he be- 
lieved it himfelf? ‘This, therefore, may be eafily confidered 
as the great fource of irreligion; nor would it bea very con- 
fident affertion to fay, that this defect in the miniftry has made 
more infidels than ail the arts and fubtilties of the enemies to 
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religion. For as it muft be allowed that the divine fervice is 
general performed in a flovenly and difagreeable, or elfe in a 
cold and unaffecting manner, it follows, that many of, nicer 
tafte are kept away, through difguft, from places of religious 
worfhip, and they who continue to frequent them, nay SOR 
be made the worfe by it, but can hardly receive any benefit. 
Their devotion cannot be raifed, however it may flag, by 
hearing prayers ill read; nor will the doctrines from the pul- 
pit acquire new force or credit, by being delivered in a lifelefs 
manner, and in unnatural tones. On the contrary, being 
accuftomed to fee nothing in the mode but what is imp 
men will habitually come to-think the thing itfelf fo, and mu 
be infenfibly led to confider the whole as a matter of form, a 
mere human inftitution, to anfwer the purpofes of govern- 
ment. The experience of mankind may be appealed to upon 
this occafion, whether it is not generally confefled in words, 
as well as fhewn in practicé, by thofe who vifit the churches 
every Sunday, that they perform this ceremony more out of 
decency and example, than from any affiftance they find there 
to devotion, or any inftruction frcm the fermon. And, in- 
deed, were they not to confefs it, the general coldnefs and in- 
attention, the levity in the behaviour of fome, and drowfi- 
nefs, even to profound fleep, in others, neceffarily infufed by 
the opiate of a dull monotony, would too plainly evince the 
truth of the obfervation. 

‘ That contrary effects would follow from a contrary method, 
muft be fenfibly felt by all who have occafionally heard the 
fervice well performed, or a difcourfe well delivered. The 
different impreffions which they then made upon them, muft 
convince them of this truth. And, indeed, it is fufficiently 
demonftrated by the crowds which flock to hear a preacher, 
whofe natural talents for elocution have fet him above the 
common run.—All other requifites to the priefthood, without 
fkill in oratory, tho’ poffeffed in the moft eminent degree, 
are ufelefs to its end. This is the preacher’s inftrument with 
which he is to work, and without this, his knowlege and 
piety are of as little ufe to the world, as the fkill of a painter 
would be without pencil or colours; or that of a mufician 
without the power of conveying founds. Poflefled of this, 
no artift whatever is fo equal to the completion of his defigns ; 
for tho’ the difficulty of arriving at the end, be equal to its 
utility and grandeur, and confequently beyond that of all 
others; yet the means are proportioned, and adequate to the 
mighty work. For who upon earth is equal in faculty and 
powers to the ‘man in whom are united the true Philofopher, 
the Chriftian Hero, and the potent Orator? Or how can 
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“ fuch precepts fail of having their defired effect, which are 
“ founded on reafon, fupported by revelation, confirmed by the 
* living example of the preacher, and impreffed on the yielding 
© mind by the irrefiftible charms of eloquence? An unifon fo 
© powerful, that what Agamemnon {aid in regard to the wife 
© Neftor, of the deftruction of Troy, may, with much more 
€ truth and propriety, be applied in this cafe, That were there 
© but nine fuch men at the head of the church, the bulwarks of 
“ vice would foon be deftroyed, and the whole {tate of corrup- 
* tion perifh.’ 

Mr. Sheridan adds much more on this head, and then proz 
ceeds to obferve, that all the arguments urged to enforce the 
ftudy of eloquence for the ufe of the pulpit, are equally cogent 
in regard to the fenate-houfe, and the bar. So far, therefore, 
as the fuppost of its principle is neceflary to the prefervation of 
the ftate, and fo far as a proper difcharge of their duty in its 

uardians is neceflary to its fafety, fo far, he concludes, is the 
fludy of oratory effential to the véry Being of the Britifh Con- 
ftitution. After this, he confiders how far it may contribute to 
our well-being, and cur flourifhing condition; and in order to 
this, he endeavours to fhew, in his fecond book, its ufe in rer 
gard to language, and confequently to knowlege. 

This book he introduces with fome remarks on the excellence 
and ufe of the Greek and Roman languages ; and ob/erves, that 
it was to the care taken in the cultivation of their languages, 
that Greece and Rome owed that {plendor which eclip{ed all the 
other nations of the world. Other countries may have produced 
even greater law-givers, commanders, and philofophcrs, whofe 
inftitutions, actions, and knowlege, might be far fuperior to 
theirs ; but they alone had the art of difplaying all thefe, in the 
beft light to the world, and of perpetuating them to the end of 
time. 

He obferves farther, that the annals of our Chriftian potens 
tates have afforded thining and remarkable examples of heroic 
virtue, fuch as Scanderbeg, Henry the fourth of France, the 
Black Prince, William Prince of Orange, founder of the Bel- 
gic ftate, King William the third, &c. and yet thefe are not 
ranked in the world in the fame clafs with Leonidas, Epami- 
nondas, Scipio, Cato, and the army of patriots which the an- 
cient writers have drawn out; that on the contrary, we know 
but little of the hiftory of our own times, or of the exploits of 
thofe to whom we are moft indebted for the worldly blefings we 
enjoy ; whilft the names and adtions even of thofe who lived in 
the dark and fabulous ages of the Greek and Roman ftory, are 
familiar to all men, and cor fizned to immortality, by being re; 
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al to the fame effect, he concludes, that it:ought to be 
great deme ofa nation, ambitious of diftinguifhing itfelf in the 
world, to cultivate and refine its language, and fix it by a cert 
tain ftandard; whence, alone, a perfect tranfcript of the great 
geniufes born among them can be preferved, to. be a perpetual 
ornament and fupport to the ftate, and to furnifh precepts: and 
models to future generations. , 


But as it may be objeéted, that, to the perfection of. the 


Greek and Roman languages, there was a concurrence of caufes, 
which, perhaps, had never met before or fince in «any age’ or 
country, Mr. Sheridan endeavours to fhew, that all the favours 
able circumftances which confpired to refine and eftablifh the 
languages of Greece and Rome, are rather more ftrong with 
us; and that the means are equally in our power of rendering 
the Englith language as perfect, extenfive, and durable, as theirs. 
This leads him to examine by what means the Greek and Ro- 
man Janguages arrived at fo high a degree of perfection; and 
he tells us, that it was owing chiefly to the ftudy and pradtice 
of oratory. There cannot be a ftronger prefumptive proof of 
this, he fays, than is at once offered to our view, when we 
confider that thefe were the only nations upon earth who ever 
ftudied uratory as an art, and that thefe were the only two who 
ever brought their language to perfeftion. In regard to the Ro- 
man language, a more abfoluie proof, it is faid, can be given; 
as the refinement of it can be affigned to noother caufe. From 
the time of Romulus, to the daysof Scipio, it was perpetually 
varving, as much as the Englifh has done in an equal fpace3; 
fo that at any given period, the language written two centuries 
before was not intelligible but by antiquarians, till after the 
Greck rhetoricians had introduced the ftudy of eloquence. At 
that time their language was {till rude, uncultivated, and bar= 
barous ; yet in lefs than fourfcore years from the introduétion of 
that ftudy, it arrived at the pitch of perfection in which we find 
it in the Ciceronian age; and which was, perhaps, incapable 
of improvement. 
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‘ The Greek, indeed,’ continues our Author, ‘ is harder to 
be traced to its fource, as neither books nor hiftory afford us 
fufficient lights into the times previous to its perfection; the 
oldeft authentic book handed down to us being that of Ho- 
mer; fo that we can form no judgment how long the Jan= 
guage had been polifhed before his time. But even from his 
writings we may ealily fee, that oratory had-flourifhed lon 

before his days, and may, therefore, with the higheft proba- 
bility, affign it to the fame caufe.—When it is confidered, that 
the ftates of Greece confifted, for the moft part, of republics, 
who were led and governed by the public fpeakers, it muft be 
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© allowed that the practice of oratory was almoft coeval with 
¢ the ftates, and confequently that it .muft have been the chief 
¢ means of refining their language. Language being the prin- 
< cipal weapon of the orator, it was moreimmediately his con, 
© cern that it fhould be well tempered and polifhed, and made 
® fit for ufe. This will be made more evident upon a view of 
€ the points which are effential to its perfection. When lan- 
© guage isconfidered as the tranfcript of our ideas, the more per- 
¢ fed a language is, the more exact will the tranfcript be, 
‘ is compofed of words. In words two things are 
© to be confidered, fenfe and found. ‘The fenfe regards the in- 
© tellectual faculty only, as they are arbitrary marks by which 
© the ideas of one mind are communicated to another. Their 
© found regards alone the fenfitive faculty of hearing, are 
© which they are communicated. ‘The fenfe may, therefore, 
confidered as the foul of words, the found as the body. And 
as in life to make a perfect man there muft be the mens fana in 
Corpore fano, the fame is alfo requifite to the perfection of 
language. In both cafes the ftrong and graceful ftructure of 
the body, the perfect ufe of the members, and the aptitude 
and vigour of the organs are neceflary to difplay the intellect 
in its full force and beauty. When language is confidered in 
tegard to the fenfe of words, two points are neceflary ; preci- 
‘fion and copioufnefs. Precifion, that the fame words may 
raife the fame ideas in the minds of the hearers, as are in that 
_of the fpeaker, otherwife he would not be underftood. Copi- 
oufnefs, that every idea of the mind may have its mark, other- 
wife a perfect tranfcript of it could not be made. Confidered 
in regard to found, there are alfo two points of chief moment; 
diftinétion,« and agreeablenefs. Diftinétign, that one word 
thro’ a fimilitude of found may not be miftaken for another, 
which would confound the fenfe: Agreeablenefs, that atten- 
tion may be kept up by the pleafure of hearing, which other- 
wife might grow weary, and in any length of time be difguft- 
ed, as the operation in itfelf is painful. When language is 
confidered in this light, to whom are all thefe points fo necef- 
fary as to the orator? ‘To be well underftood, and heard 
with delight, areeffential tohim. This could not be unlefs the 
words he ufed excited the fame ideas in the minds of his hear- 
ers, and unlefs the founds of which they are compofed were 
agreeable to the ear. Perhaps it may be faid, that thefe were 
as neceflary tothe Poets, andother writers, as to the Orators. 
© To fuch as recited their works I grant it would, for in’ that 
© inftance they apply to the art of oratory. But in regard to 
* fuch whofe works are fubmitted to the eyes of readers, the 
© argument. will not hold good. To prove which, amongft 
* many 
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¢ many others that — be offered, the following plain reafons 
¢ will be fufficient. In the firft place, clearnefs is not fo abfo- 
¢ lutely neceflary to the writer, for let his language be ever fo 
¢ obfcure, his reader may ftop, and take what time he pleafes 
¢ to find out his meaning: whereas, it is neceffary to the ora~ 
¢ tor that his hearers fhould be able to accompany him, and that 
‘ what he fays fhould be underftood in the fame {pace of time 
that it is uttered. Nor is agreeablenefs of found fo necefla 
to the writer as to the fpeaker, as that is generally fubmitted 
to a fenfe which cannot judge of it. The eye can look with- 
out pain at many hard, uncouth combinations of fyllables and 
words, which the tongue could not pronounce but with diffi- 
culty, and which would confequently be difagreeable to the 
ear. As therefore we muft fuppofe that all the men of the 
greateft genius and abilities which Greece produced, were 
neceflarily interefted, and employed, in improving, refining, 
and eftablifhing their language, we need not wonder that it 
was foon brought to perfection, and that it lafted, with hard- 
ly any variation, for more than a thoufand years, from Ho- 
mer to Plutarch, and how long before, we know not. One 
argument to prove the point fet forth in the head of this ehap- 
ter ought not to be omitted, that in Athens, where eloquence 
and oratory were moft ftudied, they were allowed alfo to fpeak 
the pureft and correéteft language of all Greece.’ 

Our Author obferves, that the fame means which brought the 
Greek and Roman languages to a ftate of perfe€tion, were aif 
neceflary to preferve them in that ftate ; that as the practice of 
orators had introduced the ftudy of language, which was the 
caufe of its refinement, fo,- when it was refined’ to the utmoft, 
the neceffity of continuing the ftudy of language, was greater 
than before. For the tafte of the people, being now much 
improved and refined, by conftantly hearing fuch as fpoke in the 
moft pure and perfect manner, would immediately be fenfible 
of the leaft deviation from what was right, and be offended at 
any improper tone, or ufe of words in their public fpeakers. 
To fhew their great delicacy in this refpeét, he mentions the 
well-known ftory of the old Athenian herb-woman and Theo- 
phraftus, with fome other inftances ; and then proceeds to ani- 
madvert upon the neglect of ftudying the Englifh language, and 
. sme out the caufes why this ftudy has hitherto been ne- 
glected. 

~The motives which induced our anceftors, upon the firft 
eftablifhment of a general fyftem of education, to lay fuch a 
ftrefs upon the ftudy of Latin.and' Greek, and to dedicate fuch a 
vaft portion of time to the acquifition of fkill in thofe languages, 
when at the fame time ‘their own was totally neglected, he ob- 
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ferves, are no longer of any force. ‘There is neither the fame 
neceffity to fpur us now, nor the fame advantages to induce us 
to fuch a clofe application to them, whether we confider the 
general utility refulting from them to the public, or the private 
emoluments te individuals. The learned languages are no long- 
er the fole repofitories of knowlege ; on the contrary, the Eno. 
lifh is become an univerfal magazine, not only of antient, -but 
of all modern wifdom. All the great authors of antiquity, as 
well as of the prefent times, of whatever nation, or in what- 
ever language, may now be read in Englifh; tho’ not, per- 
haps, with equal delight, yet with equa) advantage in point of 
knowlege. 

In what our Author fays on this head, he does not intend to 
depreciate the ftudy of the Greek and Roman languages, with- 
out which he acknowleges, that it is impofiible we can ever un- 
derftand our own with accuracy. What he complains of, and, 
jndeed, with too much reafon, is this; that the important-end 
of underftanding our own language feems to be entirely forgot- 
ten, thro’ a fpirit of pedantry in the teachers; by whom in- 
ftructions in Greek and Latin are given as if they were defir- 
able only for their own fakes. 

He now endeavours to fhew, firft, that the means to arrive 
at perfection in our language are equally in our power, that our 
Inducements to it are {tronger, and that we might, in all pro- 
pability, compafs our end, in a fhorter {pace of time, and with 

{fs labour, than the Romans did; fecondly, that if our language 


dwere once brought to a ftandard, we have more powerful and 


¢ertain means to fix and preferve it in its ftate of perfection than 
they had; and thirdly, that we have it more in our power than 
they had, to propagate our language, and make it univerfal. 
This leads him to enquire whether our language be capable of a 
fufficient degree of perfection to make the ftudy of it general, 


and to afford as good a profpect of its duration as the Latin.’ 


And here, as it would be too extenfive a topic for the nature of 
his work to examine the conflitution of our language, he only 
throws together fome general thoughts upon our poetic ftyle, 
and endeayours to fhew, that, upon the whole, weare not in- 
ferior to the antients, and have an undoubted fuperiority over all 
the moderns, from the very genius and conftitution of our Jan- 
guage. 

‘ In the poetic ftyle,’ fays he, ‘ two things are to be confi- 
dered, expreffion, andharmony. °The firft regards the choice 
and arrangement of words conlidered as figns of our ideas: 
the laft, their election and difpofition with refpeét to their 
found only, without reference to their meaning. To expref- 
fion, copioufnefs and energy are neceflary; in the firft of 
¢ which 
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« which our language is, perhaps, fuperior to all others, in the 
« Jaft may yield to none. And the only complaint in regard to 
< either is what Mr. Johnfon has juftly made, in the preface to 
< his dictionary, The want of regulation. In point of cone 
‘ ny; indeed, it feems to be taken for granted, -~ = —¥ 
‘ guage is far inferior to the antients, and not equal to fome of 
‘ the modern tongues. But, upon examination, it will appear 
‘ that this opinion is founded upon'the corruption of language 
‘ by our writers, rather than any original defect in itfelf. At 
‘ firft view the Roman feems to have a vaft fuperiority over ours 
‘ in its very conftruction, from which refults a natural fitnefs 
‘ in its words to form harmonious combinations, as well as in 
¢ the regulations eftablifhed to give that natural fitnefs its full 
‘ force. The firft great advantage which it has over ours, arifes 
‘ from its original conftruétion; wherein the different cafes, 
‘ genders, and numbers of their nouns, as well as moods and 
‘ tenfes of their verbs, are all exprefled by changes of termina- 
‘ tion in their words, From this two good confequences fol- 
‘ lowed; one, that their language was freed from that multi- 
© tude of monofyllables with which ours is neceflarily crowded, 
‘ in order to mark thofe variations; the other, that the final 
< fyllables, which leave the ftrongeft impreffion on the ear, be- 
¢ ing no longer left to chance, were fettled by eftablifhed rules, 
‘ fo as to form the greateft.diverfity, as well as agreeablenefs of 
‘ found. The fecond great advantage arofe from the unlimited’ 
‘ privilege given to their writers to tranfpofe their words ‘at 
‘ pleafure, and to range them in whatever order they thought 
‘ proper, fo as to form the .moft agreeable cadence.’ But if it 
‘ fhould appear, in regard to the firft, that the original forma- 
‘ tion of their language only fitted it for the particular meafures’ 
‘ and numbers which they ufed, and that ours is equally well’ 
‘ adapted to thofe which weufe; if it fhould appear alfo that 
* our meafures and numbers have, upon the whole, a fuperio- 
« rity over theirs; will not this feeming advantage at once va-' 
‘ nifh? As to the fecond, tho’ the reftraint laid upon our’ 
‘ writers by the neceffity of following the natural order of 
* words, may make it more difficult for them to form an har-' 
‘ monious combination, yet when that is obtained, there can 
‘ be no.doubt but that the intuitive clearnefs with which the 
‘ underftanding perceives the meaning of the words, by means’ 
* of that natura! order, muft leave it moredifengaged to attend’ 
‘ to the numbers, and confequently give them an additicnal luftre. 
‘ That what I have advanced, in relation to numbers, may 
appear in aclear light, it will not be amifs to take’a compara- 
tive view of the Latin heroic meafure, as that is the chief,’ 
with the Englifh. It might eafily be proved, from the {peci- 
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fic differences of the two languages, that they require differ: 
ent meafures, and that the hexameter of the Latins is beg 
fuited to the genius of their tongue, as blank verfe is to ours, 
But this, at prefent, would take up too much time unneceffa- 
rily. It is fufficient to my purpofe, that fuch has been the 

ice of the beft writers in both ; and whoever has the leaf 
doubt whether this practice has its foundation in reafon, may 
foon be convinced that the Latin hexameter is not fuited 
to our tongue, by looking over the attempts made in that 
way by Sidney, and others; whofe verfes of that fort feem td 


- move with a ridiculous and burlefque air, inftead of that ftate 


and majefty which we admire in the Roman poets. He would 
alfo be immediately fenfible how ill adapted Latin words are to 
Englith. blank verfe, fhould he endeavour to fit them to that 
meafure. ‘The Latin heroic line confifts of fix feet, the Eng- 
lifh but of five. This, at firft view, gives the former thé 
pre-eminence over the latter in point of fize, and when we 
come to exathine their movements, in point of ftateline8 
alfo. Nor can there be any doubt that if the mere ftruéturé 
of the verfes were alone to be confidered, without referencé 
ta their ufe,, but that the former would have evident advan- 
tages over the latter. But when they come to be examined 
with relation to.their fitnefs to go thro’ a long work, the lat- 
ter will have.a manifeft fuperiority. ‘To prove this, it need 
only be fhewn,. that the Latin heroic admits of but two move- 
ments, the dactyl, and fpondee: whereas: the Englith admits 
of feven, the fpondee, the trochee, the iambus, pyrrichius; 
dactyl, anapzft, and tribrachus. Hence we may fee what 
an infinite advantage the latter has over the former in point of 
variety, and confequently of expreffion and harmony, whicl 
are the primary, as. mere found and melody are only the fecon- 
ag qualities. of numbers. So that granting their Jan 

to be compofed. of words more fonorous and agreeable to the 
ear, yet as their verfe can have but two movements, it is im- 
poffible to vary thofe in fuch a manner, but in works of any 
length aigreat famenefs of cadence muft be perceived, for 
which no richnefs of found can compenfate. Nowif what i¢ 
here faid of the Englifh meafure be true, it is apparent fron? 
the. ufe of feven movements, that a fkilful poet may, in‘the 
longeft performance, throw an almoft infinite variety of num- 
bers into his verfes, and confequently never cloy the'ear. . If 
the Romans. had but two bells, and we have feven, tho’ their’s 
might be compofed of a finer metal, and their tone be much 


‘ fuperior, yet whoever liftened for any length of time, would 
* find himfelf much more delighted by the various:changes rung 
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upon the one, than by the mere pleafure of found in. the 
‘ ‘ 

Yue it will at once be faid, that my reafonings upon 
© this head muft of courfe fall to the ground, as they are buils 
‘ upon a falfe hypothefis. And yet, however univerfally the 
© con notion may have prevailed, there is not any thing 
‘ ee damoarebly true than what I have advanced, in re- 
‘¢ gard to the movements of which an Englifh heroic verfe may 
‘ be compofed. But as common received opinions, grown in- 
< veterate by time, are not eafily to be rooted out, it will re« 
‘ quire a particular treatife to fet this whole matter right, and 
‘to lay open the theory of Englifh numbers, which, at pre- 
‘ fent, feem to be inveloped with a general darknefs, Left the 
‘ reader fhould too haftily pronounce upon what I have already 
‘ advanced, I would have him afk himfelf this queftion, 4m f 
© acquainted with the principles of Englifh poetic meafure, or.do I 
© know what it is which conftitutes an heroic verfe? If he finds, 
* himfelf at a lofs, he cannot be certain but that what I have. 
* fet down may be true. If he goes by the common rule, 
‘ that is indubitably falfe. It is generally received, that. an 
Englifh heroic line confifts of ten fyllables, whereas nothing 
is more certain than that many, and thofe very harmonious, 
are compofed of eleven, twelve, thirteen, nay, even four- 
teen fyllables. But the confideration of thefe matters would. 
carry me too far out of the way.’ 

Mr. Sheridan is of opinion, that nothing has. contributed fo 
much to deftroy all true tafte for poetry, as the eftablifhment of 
thime; that a foolifh admiration of this trifling and artificial, 
ornament, has turned people’s thoughts from the contemplation. 

of the real-and natural beauty of numbers. Like the Ifraelites, 

he fays, we have gone whoring after our own fancies, and wor- 

fhipped this idol, with fo infatuated a zeal, that our language 

has, in a great meafure, fallen a facrifice to it. Rhime, he. 
further obierves, is the legitimate offspring of barbarifm. and 

neceffity, nurfed by ignorance, and however untoward its prof- 

pects might be from the circumftances of its birth and nurture, 

yet in time it has arrived at fuch a degree of ftrength and power, 

as to invade the poffeffions of harmony and numbersin the re- 

gions of poetry, the genuine children of knowlege and polite- 

nefs, which it has entirely fubdued, and reduced themto a ftate 

of flavery, and a blind obedience to its abfolute.authority. 

He enlarges very much upon this fubject; and what he. f. 
upon it is worth the perufal of the curious reader. In the courfe 
of what hehas advanced, it is obferved, that whatever neceflity 
the French, and other modern tongues may be under to make. 
ufe of rhime, and the inaperteh rule of meafure which they 

have 
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have employed, ‘the Englifh alone, from the very genius atid 
conftitgtion, of the language, need not fubmit to thofe reftraints, 
Whetherit be, he fays, that asin the well-known ftory of the 
painter’sfpunge, the accidental blending of the different colours , 
produced’ tnore natural foam on the horfe, than the utmoft , 
fill of the pencil could have drawn, fo the variety of tongues 
out of which ours has been compofed, has cafually formed one , 
more perfect in its nature than the utmoft labour or art of men 
could’ have contrived ; or from whatever other caufe it may pro- | 
ceed, the fac is certainly fo, that we are poflefled of one more 
capable of anfwering all the purpofes of {peech, whether of ufe 
or ornament, than any that has hitherto exifted upon earth. 

He obferves further, that we are not only poffeffed of all the 
fame fources of harmony with the antients, but have one fuper- 
added; which is the caufe of a greater variety, and more forci- 
ble ‘expreffion in numbers than all the reft, viz. the unlimited , 
power given to the emphafis over quantity, and cadence, by 
means whereof a neceflary union between found and fenfe, 
numbers and meaning in verfification, unknown to the antients, 
has been brouzht about. The Enclifh blank verfe, he fays, is 
equally well fuited to the heroic, tragic, comic, paftoral, ele- 
giac, and didactic ftyles of poetry. ‘Its fitnefs for heroic poetry 
appears from the Paradife Loft; for tragedy and comedy, from, 
Shakefpear : Milton’s Lycidas affords an example of its elegiac , 
powers; and the Cyder of Philips, of its didactic. In fome 
of our Englifh paftorals, he fays, notwithftanding it is robbed 
of its fimplicity by rhime, we may fee how admirably well it 
would fuit the nature of that fort of poetry, were it in the 
hands of a real genius, who was above wearing fo improper an_ 
ornament. ) 

He clofes what he fays on this fubject in the following man- 
ner. © Letus examine our language with care, and fearch into 
its fecret treafures ; let us no longer be contented with a poor 
meagre vein of ore, which we find near the furface, and 
which, after the French fafhion, ferves us only to wiredraw, 
or gild over a bafer metal; but let us dig deep into the mine, 
where we fhall find a plenteous vein, equal in richnefs, and 
fuperior in magnitude, to that of the antients. Or, if their’s 
fhould be allowed to be of a purer kind, yet ours will be found 
to contain no more alloy init, than what will render it more 
fit for all forts of workmanfhip. : 
‘ ‘Too long have the beauties of the Britifh Mufe, like thofe. 
of our Ladies, Been concealed, or fpoiled, by foreign modes 
and falfe ornaments. The paint and patches of the French, 
the fantaftical head-drefs, the fqueezing ftays, and enormous 
‘hoop, only fpoil the bloom of her complexion; ‘the flowing’ 
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ringlets of her hair, her.eafy fhape, .and.graceful mein. .Should 
ine ad Athenian arife, and behold her thus decked out, .he 
would be aftonifhed to fee, in a country enlightened by their 
rules, and example, deformity made a fcience, and barbari 
reducedto rule. Thus adorned like a harlot, fhe. inflames the 

uth with wanton defires, and fpreads infection thro’, the 
land. What hopes can there be of arobuft.and healthy off- 
{pring from fuch impure embraces? Let us endeavour to re- 
cover her from the tyrannical fway of fafhion and prejudice, 
and reftore her to her native rights... Let. us leave to the 
fallow French, their rouge and white paint, but let the 
Britifh red and white appear in. its genuine luftre, as laid on 
by nature’s own pencil. Let them torture the body into a 
fantaftic fhape, or conceal crookednefs under an armour of 
fteel; let them cover puny limbs, and a mincing gait, under 
the wide circumference of an hoop; but let the eafy mein, 
the comely ftature, the fine bropartioned limbs decently re- 
vealed, and the unreftrained majefty of motion, in the Britifh 
mufe, be difplayed to fight. in their native charms, Then 
fhall fhe move forth confefled the genuine fifter of the Gre- 
cian mufe, and not the lefs beautiful for being the younger. 
Then fhall her votaries burn with a pure and holy flame, and 
the poetical offspring, from a chafte marriage between fenfe 
and harmony,,. will be found lovely, vigorous, and long-lived ; 
inflead of monftrous chimeras, fhapes fleeting as clouds, and 
mere airy ecchoes, produced from the wanton amours of 
found and fancy. fis 
‘ Uponthe whole, were our language to be ftudied and cul- 
tivated, we fhould find that in point of giving delight, it would 
not yield to thofle of antiquity; and that it is much better fit- 
ted for univerfal rule. Were it reduced to rules, it might be 
more eafily learned, and with more accuracy, as it is a living 
language. ‘The true pronunciation may be acquired with cer- 
tainty, on that account, from the mouth of a proper matter ; 
whereas, we can, at beft, only guefs at that of the antients, 
and muft, therefore, be ftrangers to many beauties in theirs, 
as to found. What in this cafe could hinder ours from being 
more univerfally propagated than any other, confidering the 
great advantages we enjoy by means of general commerce, 
and afree prefs? And from the many excellent. writings with 
which it is already enriched, together with thofe which may 
hereafter be added, perhaps, even of a fuperior kind, fhould 
men of equal genius arife, with the advantage of having their 
labour lefiened, and their way {moothed, why might there not 
be as fair a profpect of immortality to our authors, as to the 
Greek and Roman? Nothing but the moft fhameful neglect 
Rey. Feb. 1756, H ‘in 
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é in the people can prevent-the Englith from handing down to 
© pofterity. a third claffical language, of far more importance 
* than the other two.’ a: ‘waree 

Our author concludes his fecond book ‘with briefly pointing 
out the means whereby our language may be refined and afcer- 
tained ; and obferves, that the inftitution of a fociety is the 
only fcheme hitherto propofed for this purpofe: ‘but that it 
would be ‘no eafy matter fo find a fufficient number of mem- 
bers, properly ‘qualified, to compofe fuch a fociety; “and tho’ 
afufficient number could be found, it would be impoffible, by 
any works that they could publifh, to fix the found and pronun- 
Ciation, as a knowlege of thofe can be communicated only by 
fpeech: and unlefs this was done, the language muft be in a 
perpetual ftate of fluctuation. Befides, were fuch a fociety to 
proceed upon the moft proper principles, they would find it dif- 
ficult to get their felf-raifed authority, had it even the fanction 
of the higheft powers, acknowleged by a ftubborn free people 
ever jealous of their rights, and naturally inclined to withftan 
all plorgaiotd and without a foundation on allowed: autho- 
rity, their whole edifice muft of courfe fall to the ground. But 
why, it is faid, fhould we think of following any methods 
purfued in countries of flaves, and which,’ at the beft, have 
fallen very fhort of perfection, when we have before our eyes 
the example of a free people like ourfelves to guide us, an 
whole conduét, in this point, was followed by the moft rapid 
and complete fuccefs ? 

_ The ftudy of eloquence, Mr. Sheridan tells us,’ was the ne- 
ceffary caufe of the improvement and eftablifhment of the Ro- 
man language; and the fame caufe, he thinks, wonld infallibly 
produce the fame effect with us. Were the ftudy of oratory 
once made a neceflary branch of education, all our youth, of 
parts and genius, he fays, would of courfe be employed in con- 
fidering the value of words, both as to found and fenfe.’ The 
refult of the refearches of rational enquirers, muft be rules 
founded upon rational principles; and a general agreement 
amoncft the moft judicious, muft occafion thofe rules to be as 
generally. known, and eftablifhed, and give them the force of 
aws. Nor would theie laws meet with oppofition, or be obey- 
ed with reluétance, inafmuch as they would ‘not be eftablifhed 

-by the hand of power, but by common fuffrage, in which eve- 
ry cne has a right to give his vote: nor would they fail, in time, 
of obtaining general authority, and permanence, from the fanc- 
tion of cuftom, founded on good fenfe. 

Our Author now proceeds to fhew, in his third book, that 
if the ftudy of oratory were made a neceflary branch of the edu- 
Gatien of youth, poetry, mufic, paiating, and {culpture, might 
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: phigh a pitch Pere his land, as ever they 
a ont A swig He introduces thie book with obferv- 
ing, ‘ that there is no queftion which has in all ages pu veled cus 
< rious enquirers more, than whett it tas been alked, what the 
© redfori cotild be, that the liberal arts have; in certain countries, 
& at particulat #ras, made a rapid progrtefs towards priniens 
é flourifhed together for afhiort {pace of time, (not fo long as the 
® life of a tial thie either gradually falleti to decay, or perithed 
* fuddenlys hor ever raifed their heads again in thofe countries, 
« infpite of the utmoft endeavours ufed to revive them.” This 
ptoblem, we ate told, hotwithftanding the numberlefs attempts 
towards it, has never, as yet, thet with a proper folution. Mr. 
Sheridan atterttpts an explanation of thé phenomenon by a new 
pothefis, not founded on {peculation merely, but on fa¢ts. 
Tf we only fappofe, fays He, that ofatory was the fountain 
fori which alone the liberal arts flowed, all the feeming, difft- 
culties and intricaciés of the queftion will be at once folved and 
explained, Accordingly he enquifes, in the firft place, how 
far this hypothefis can be fiipported by faéts, and with regard to 
them, endeavours to eftablifh it by stg Su following pro- 
pofitions, viz, That the liberal arts néver flourifhed or arrived 
at perfection in any country, where the ftudy and practice of 
oratory was neglected; that in thofe coutitfies where the libe~ 
ral arts arrived at their higheft pitch of glory, there were no 
ttaces of them, previous to the ftudy of oratory; and that the 
liberal arts:always followed oratory in theit progrefs towards per- 
fectiom; artived at their fummit foon after that did; declined as 
that declined ;' and; when that was banifhed, wholly difap- 
peared. : 
ur After this he goes.on to fupport his wer nn by arguments 
drawn from the fature of the thing; and endeavours to thew, 
that it is alntoftimpoflible for the liberal arts to reach. perfection, 
or flourith to any gréat degree, without the aid of oratory, and 
the fupplies which they“dfaw fromtherice. In otder to this, he - 
traces the principles upon which the perfeétion of thefe arts is 
founded; and takes a furvey of poetry; mufic, painting, fculp- 
ture, and ftatuary, which are all foutided, he ays, upon one 
common principle, viz. Imitation. Now as the great ends of 
all thefe arts are the fame with thofe of ordtory; namely, to de- 
light, to move, andtoinftruct; it follows, we are told, that all 
fubjects for imitation taken from human nature, and all means 
‘to difplay them borrowed from that, muft, with mankind, obtain 
a preference, and havea ftronger influence than from the whole 
‘univerfe befides: nature herfelf having implanted in us a parti- 
cular attraction to our own fpécies, and endued the heart with.a 
Kind of inftinétive fenfibility certain founds and tones, as. 
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well as looks and geftures, which have a natural expreflior is 
them, independent of words, and which may be confidered as 
the univerfal language of the paffions, equally underftood by all 
‘the different nations of the earth. . 

It would carry us beyond the bounds we muft affign to this 
article, to’ give our readers a diftin@ view of what.our Author 
‘has advance on this branch of his fubject; we muft, . therefore, 
content ourfelves with part of what he has faid in regard to 
‘painting. ‘Here,’ fays he, * it muft at once occur, that as the 
© bufinefs of the hiftory-painter is to reprefent human nature in 
© a manner which fhall be at once graceful ahd expreffive, when 
© animated by ‘all its variety of paffions and affections; and 
« that, in order to do this, he muft be able to give all the vari- 
* ous configurations of the mufcles of the face, topes with 
© the whole déportment of the body, and action of the limbs, 
‘ which are the natural concorhitant figns of thofe paffiors ; 
¢ and all thefe muft be in the moft exaét degree of due propor- 
“ tion; he could’no where meet with fuch perfect fubjects as 
< amongft the orators. There he would find the moft complete 
models ready to his hand, not only of the moft animated ex- 
preffion, but alfo of the moft graceful; not only of the .moft 
natural and forcible aGtion, but alfo of the moft becoming, and 
fuch as was regulates by the niceft art. Nor is it poffible to 
conceive any look, attitude, or gefture, which the painter 
might have occafion for in all the feveral ftyles, whether of 
the grand, the terrible, the graceful, the tender, the pafii- 
onate, the joyous; whether expreffive of the more furious 
and violent paffions, as anger, hatred, &c. or of the more 
calm.and pleafing, as of pity, joy, &c. which he might not 
have frequent opportunities of catching warm from the life, 
in the endlefs variety of fubjects treated of by an impaffion- 
ated orator. From whom could an Apelles borsow the ten- 
der, and the graceful, fo well as from the man whofe power 
Of perfuafion was irrefiftible How could a Phidias have 
given fuch fuitable forms to the creatures of fancy, how could 
he fo juftly have framed an image of the god of wit and elo- 
quence, as. by a faithful tranfcript from a Pericles, in whofe 
lips the graces were {aid to inhabit? Or how could he have 
made fo auguft a ftatue of a Jupiter Tonans, as from a repre- 
fentation of the fame Pericles, when at other times he was 
faid to thunder and lighten in'the affembl, of the people? Nor 
did the orators afford to the painters patterns for imitation in 
themfelves only, they likewife opened whole volumes, where- 
m they might ftudy the paffions at large, in all their feveral 
modifications, by means of the ftreng impreffions made by 
“© their harangues upon their auditors; who, in proportion to 
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their feveral ees of fenfibility, were all a¢tuated and in- 
< pent er therefore, have afforded an infinite variety 
© of objects, as well as i of paffion, from which a judi- 
€ cious obferver might cull what would. beft {uit his purpofe. 
< An artift in thofe times might have had a better opportunit 
© of feeing all the nobler paffions fully and properly difplayed, 
€ and in a greater variety of fubjeCts, in one fingle day, than 
* he could ake in a whole life fpent in the fearch, or from 
* an obfervation of fuch fubjeéts as cafually fall in his way, 
© Indeed the advantage which the painters of thofe times muft 
¢ have had, by thefe means, over. all who fucceeded them, is 
¢ fo very obvious, that it would favour of ufelefs declamation 
© to enlarge further upon this head.’ : 

From all this, and a great deal more to the fame purpofe, 
Mr. Sheridan obferves, that England fever yet ‘has, and proba- 
bly never will, if things fhould remain ir their préfent fituation, 
produce 2 gos hiftory ‘painter ;* thére’beitig nd proper fubjects 
ftom ‘which he can borrow imipaffioned looks, “fortible gefture, 
and graceful attitudes,‘ to give life to the figures in his piece, 
‘and to unite in the whole,’ propriety, grace, and expreffion, 
If he goes to the fenate-houfe, we are told, he may, perhaps, 
fee there a Britifh orator haranguing upon the fate of the na- 
tion, and the liberties of Europe, with great good fenfe, in- 
deed, and in well-chofen words, worthy to be read feveral 
times over when reduced to writing, but with ‘lefs emotion 
than'a Frenchman would fpeak of the difcompofing -his perri- 
wig. If he goes from thence to the bar, /he‘will hardly fare 
much better. There he may hear a long’ and eloquent piece 
of pleading delivered with an unmoved compofure of coun- 
tenance, and the orator, perhaps, twirling a piece of pack- 
thread round his fingers, or elfe, every now and then, filling 
up his paufés by applying his nofegay to his noftrils; And as 
to the pulpit, he would find little or_no ‘affiftance there, unlefs 
it were for pieces of Still Life.. And if from an obfervation -of 
the orators he reaps fo'little benefit, he will hardly find any 
from their feveral auditories, who certainly can difcoverno more 
emotion than what is excited by the fpeakers. 

He allows, that feveral have acquitted themfelves well in land- 
{capes, animals, flowcrs, and the reprefentation of all fuch 
things as they couldmmediately copy from nature; and have 
therein fallen fhort of their neighbours only fo far as their op- 
portunities of making themfelves mafters of the mechanical 
part of their profeffion were inferior. Some alfo, he fays, have 
fhewn themfelves excelent mafters of expreffion in fcenes of 
low-life, drawn from living objeé&ts, amongit whom the lan- 
guage of the pzffions had not been effaced by art: fuch arema- 
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ny of the performances of the celebrated Hogarth. Now ma 
teafon, he thinks, can be affigned, why they fhould not be as 
well able to delineate the yarious outward cophgurations pros 
duced by the nobler and more exalted paffions, tovided they 
could find as. good fubjects in life, to take them from, .and had 
as frequent opportunities of obferving them, lied Aa: 3 

Having endeavoured to prove, that the feveral artifts had the 
higheft opportunities, during the flourifhing, times of oratory, 
to improve their talents to the utmoft, our Author now proceeds 
to fhew, that they had alfo the higheft encouragements afterwards 
to difplay them; that the incentives were © the nobleft kind, 
the rewards the greateft, and diftributed with more judgment 
and impartiality, than could be expected in any ether age and 
country, But to what he.has advanced in fupport of his hypo- 
thefis, he is fenfible it will at once be objected, that the revival 
of the arts in Europe, arid their moft flourifhing ftate, werg 
brought about without any of the aids of oratory,’ which are 

retended to be fo neceffary to their perfeGtion; and: that the 
afted ages of Leo X. and Lewis X1V. with all the great ma- 
fters they produced, will immediately be quoted upon. him, 
Now a thorough difcuffion of this point, he thinks, would ferve 
to illuftrate and eftablifh his opinion, more. clearly and firmly 
than any thing elfe; but as this would lead him into too wide 
afield for the Gans of his work, and as he intends, on an other 
occafion, to enter into a more minute difquifition of the whole 
matter, he contents himfelf, at prefent, with touching only. up- 
on fome of the principal] points, in order to invalidate, in fome 
meafure, the objections which may be raifed upon this head. 

In the firft place, he tells us, nothing can be more clearly 
proved, than that the great artifts, during thofe periods, bor. 
rowed their chief excellencies from the works of the antients, and 
confequently that they were at beft but imitators, and copyifts, 
Secondly, that the fuppofed perfection of their works, has not 
been fettled by any abiolute ftandard, but by comparifon only, 
And laftly, that the few originals which have been produced 
fince the revival of the arts, have been indebted for their chief 
value toaratory. In fpeaking of thefe feveral points, he defires 
it may be remembered, that he does not at all take into his ac- 
count, fuch works as depend merely upon the {kill and know- 
lege of'the mafters in their feveral arts, but only fuch as have 
reference to their great end, of reprefenting human nature in 
its moft exalted, and dignified ftate. | 

On a fuppofition that his hypothefis is well founded, and that 
the perfection of eloquence would neceffarily bring on the per- 
fechon of the liberal arts, Mr. Sheridan now indulges himfelf 


in a view of the many glorious advantages which would refuls 
from 
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from it to Great-Britain. If we had amongft us fach excellent 
painters and fculptors as thofe of old, he fays, their works 
would foon call upon the attention of the public, to have fyit- 
able edifices raifed to be the repofitories of thefe treafures ; up- 
on proper encouragement there would not be wanting men_ of 
true genius and capacity in architecture; who applying them- 
felves wholly to the ftudy of that art, might rival thofe great 
arttients, the ruins of whofe works excite in us fuch admiration, 
A propofal for building a parliamentary houfe, courts of juftice, 
royal palace, and other public edifices, fuitable to the di nity 
of the nation, would not then be laughed at as a vain affair ; 
but thefe would be confidered as works of neceflity, and of the 
utmoft benefit to.the country 5; London would be the. grpnd em- 
dtitm of arts, as fhe already is of commerce; afd perfons 
would flock hither. from all parts of the world, to fee and ad- 
mire thefé works. In a word, the perfection of the liberal. arts 
would be the means of raifing Great-Britain, in Rote of glory, 
and ‘power, above al! her neighbours; ncr would it contribute 
lefS to her domeftic order, health, and happinefs, which depend 
upon the morality of a nation; and it can be demonftrated, we 
are tald; that the’miorality of a ptople fo citcumftanced as we 
are, and under fuch a conftitutioh, muft, ina ‘great meafure, 
depend upon a ‘proper cultivation 6f the arts. 

Our Author had before obferved, ‘that’ to the perfection of the 
imitative arts, four things are chiefly neceffary, viz. genius, ap- 
plication, proper fubjects, and fuitable inftruments; he now 
proceeds to confider how the people of Great-Britdin ffand with 
refpect to thefe four articles, and endeavours to fhew, that upon 
the whole we excel the Greeks and Romans in gehius, applica- 
tion, and inftruments, and that nothing can be wanting to 
make the arts flourifh more here than ever they did in Athens, 
or Rome, ‘but proper fubjeéts, and due encouragement, After 
this he briefly points out thofe defects in our fyftern of education, 
to which the chief diforders of our country are owing; and 
concludes with acquainting us, that he has an eafy and pra¢tica- 
ble plan to lay before the public, whereby the art of oratory, 
which, he thinks, might contribute greatly to remedy thofe de- 
fects, may be taught by as fure rules, and upon as certain pring 
ciples, as any other; whence it may become Open to all per- 
fons who fhall be defirous of attaining it, and, in a fhort time, 

fpread univerfally through the nation. 
~ ‘Thus have we given a pretty full view of what Mr. Sheridan 
has advanced, upon a fubject of great importance ; and put it in 
the power of our readers to judge, in a great meafure, of the 
merit of his work. Many of ‘them will think with us, perhaps, 
that the difcafes of our country are too obftinate to yield to the 
A 4 ’ force 
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force of fuch a Reforative 2s he propofes, and that remedies 
of more’ powerful efficacy are neceflary to work a thorot 

cure. ‘This much, however, we imagine, all. will agree in, 
that a révival of the art of oratory, and a prevailing tafte for the 
liberal arts, would ’be attended with very beneficial confequences 
to Great-Britain ; and, therefore, that every attempt to pro- 
duce fo defirable an effect ought to meet with all due encourage- 
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Arr. XII. The Hiflory of the War of Seventeen Hundred’ and 
Forty-One, By M, de Voltaire, Jn two Parts. 8vo. 3s, 
fewed, ' Nourfe, 


WN HIS volume, though but of a moderate fize, and notwith- 
| ‘ftanding its title, contains a fuccin& account of the moft 
remarkable everits that mapoapee in Europe from the year 1749 
to the middle of 1747. ‘Thefe events have not yet efcaped the 
memories of .moft of our readers: we fhall, therefore, not in- 
tefrupt our account of this work. with enquiries concerning the 
veracity of, our Hiftorian; but leave his obvious miftakes, if 
any fuch there are, to confute themfelves, and pals over his lefs 
material gnes, in complaifance to his other excellencies. He is, 
indeed, fo €ntertaining a writer, that we fhould read his Nar- 
ratives with pleafure, had they uot even the Jeaft foundation in 
truth, “But this is by no means the cafe with the book before 
us ; ‘which will not only afford entertainment to the more intel- 
ligent reader, but to fuch as are unacquainted with the Hifto 
of the War it contains, will convey a better idea of hole 
TranfaQions, than they will be able to form from any thing 
that has hitherto been publifhéd on the fubje&. ! 
Mr. Voltaire introduces his Hiftory with a previous account 
of the fituation of affairs in Europe, and a fketch of thofe 
events which preceded the year1741. In this introduétion he 
obferves, that the Sovereigns of the different States in this part 
of the World, are all allied either by blood or treaty ; and yet 
that there is feldom concluded either a marriage or a treaty, 
which does not prove the fource of difcord. ‘* Commerce,’ 
fays he, * by which they are alfo neceflarily conneéted, gene- 
¢ rally divides them: thefe two motives of war are unknown ta 
© the reft of the world,’ In the next page he adds—* Thofe 
* who examine into the great events of this fublunary world, 
* obferve, that there have been forty fevere wars in Europe fince 
* 1600; and that there has been only one war, of any confe- 
© quence, in Great Tartary, inChina, and inthe Indies ; coun- 
* tries of far greater extent, more populous, and richer than 
* Europe.’ Our Author, in fearch of the fource of the great 
‘animofities which have fo long fubfifled between the Houfe of 
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Aulisia and that of France, carries us back as far as the niar- 


riage of Maximilian I. afterwards Emperor of Germany, with . 


of Burgundy; informing'us, that it was the quarrels be- 
sercth Charles V. ‘md Francis I. that gave rife to the Syftem of 
Equilibrium, which, in our days, has been the caufe of fo 
wars and’ confederacies.”° He thén touches upon the principal 
events, which, from thofe remote times, lead to the war under 
his prefent confideration.' Amongft other things, he entirely 
clears the Court of Verfaillés from the imputation, univerfally 
furmifed, of having had any’ hand in the famous Teftament of 
Charles II. of Spain, which produced the great change in Eu- 
rope, and payed the way for that revolution by which the Houf¢ 
of Auftria was for ever deprived “of Spain and the Indies, He 
affures us, that the preference given to a grandfon of Lewis XIV, 
was partly owing to the perfuafion of Cardinal Portocarero, 
and the reft of, the Spanifh Grandees ; but chiefly to a letter 
from Pope Innocent XI. whom Charles, being a {crupulous 
Prince, thought proper to confult on this occafion, 
“In fpeaking of the death of the Emperor Charles VI. our 
Author fays,—.< It is of importance to Princes, on whofe life 
6 depends the repofe of nations, not to be ignorant that this 
© Monarch killed himfelf by a furfeit, at.an entertainment.” We 
are told in a note, that it was by eating mufhrooms. We then 
find the fucceffion difputed by four powers, the rights on which 
their feveral pretenfions were founded, the Queen of Hungary 
proceed in all her. father’s dominions, Silefia invaded by the 
ing of Pruffia, and France joining with Pruffia and Poland to 
raife Charles Albert, Elector of Bavaria, tothe Throne. ‘Thefe 
matters are contained in the three firft chapters. But wecannot 
pafs them over without tranfcribing a paflage, relating to the 
Queen of Hungary, when in her greateft diftrefs, the recollection 
of which (for we have feen it before, in the Gazettes of thofe 
mg give our readers pleafure.—* ‘The more the ruin of this 
* Princefs feemed inevitable, the more courage fhe exerted, 
‘ In this diftrefs the left Vienna, and threw herfelf into the 
* arms of the Hungarians, who had been fo feverely treated b 
‘ her father, and by his anceftors. Having convened the four 
* Orders of the State at Prefburg% fhe appeared in the Affembly, 
* holding her eldeft fon in her arms, almoft yet in his cra- 
‘ dle, and addreffing herfelf to them in Latin, a language in 
‘ which fhe exvelied herfelf extremely well, fhe {poke al- 
* moft in thefe words, ‘* Abandoned by my friends, perfe- 
“* cuted by my enemies, attacked by my neareft relations, [ 
** have no refource left but in your fidelity, your courage, and 


e Pete:fbarg is the place named ia the 'T'ranflat:on before us ;-——but 
the miftake is obvious. 
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* my conftancy. I commit to your care; the daughter and 
* the fon of your Kings, who expett of you their fafety.” 
¢ At this fpeech the Palatines were greatly moved, and, draw. 
« ing their fabres, they all cried out—‘* Moriamur pro rege 
“ noftro Maria Therefia:” ‘ Let.us die for our King \ te 
«© refa.” * They always give the title of King to their Queen, 
* and never was there a PrinceG more deferving of this title, 
¢ They wept when they took the oath to defend her ; fhe alone 
€ appeared unconcerned,’—The whole Englifh Nation,’ fays 
our Author, ‘ was animated in her defence, The Englith are 
* not a people that wait for their Prince’s opinion to direct them; 
€ even private people propofed a Free-Gift to the Queen of 
* Hungary.” In the fame chapter we are made. acquainted 
with the great Count Maurice of Saxony, natural brother of 
the King of Poland. ¢ This General,’ fays our Author, * who 
* had the fame. extraordinar 


¢ was pofleffed of far fuperior abilities in the art of war. To 
form an idea of the charatter of Count Saxe, whofe name 
¢ will be handed down to pofterity, it is fufficient to. atention, 
¢ that being accufed by fome perfons about the King of Prufiia, 
“ of having entered into thofe little quarrels which commonly 
© fet the generals of allied armies at variance, he wrote to Ge- 
* neral Schmittau the following words—‘* Thofe who know 
«© me willallow, that I am much fitter to enter the lifts with an 
« enemy, than to fpin an intrigue.” : . 

In the fourth chapter the misfortunes of the Emperor Charles 
VIL are continued. Here the reader will find a fhort account 
of * one of the fharpeft and moft glorious battles that was fough 
© during the whole war; if glory may be annexed to {ma 
* events, well conducted and fupported with intrepidity.” This 
happened at Sahay near Frauemberg, The two Marhhals, Bell- 
ifle and Broglio, with fix hundred carabiniers, and three hun- 
dred dragoons, defeated a body of 2500 cuirafliers; command. 
ed by Prince Lobkowitz, tho’ the latter were well pofted, and 
behaved with great bravery. After this we find the French de- 
ferted, firft by the Pruffians, and then by the Saxons, The 
army under the Marfhal Maillebois marches into Bohemia to 
no purpofe, Speaking of thefe tranfactions, and of the politi- 
cal fchemes of Cardinal Fleury, our Author is naturally led to 
mention the celebrated Sir Robert Walpole. ‘ His greateft 
* enemies,” fays he, * agreed, that never minifter knew better 
¢ how to manage thofe great trading companies, which are the 
$ bafis of the credit of England, nor better how to conduét af- 
€ fairs in parliament ; but his greateft friends, at the fame time, 
§ allowed, that no minifter before him had more ufe of the 
* public 


th of body. as his father, 
< with the fame gentlenefs of difpofition, and the fame valour, — 
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c in parliamentary influence. He made no fecret 
‘ eaesagaar th the Author of thefe Memoirs heard him 
‘ fgvj-—** There is adrug with which we remove all bad hu- 
«© mours, and it is fold sely at my fhop.” ‘ Thefe words, 
‘ which fhew no elevation of ftyle or of underftanding, were 
‘ expreffive of his charaéter. War was never his tafte, He 
< always thought it would be the period of his power. ‘ I can 
« undertake,” he ufed to fay, * to manage a parliament in time 
«© of peace, but I cannot anfwer to do it in time of war.” 
This chapter is.concluded with the account of Marfhal Bellifle’s 
memorable retreat from Prague, by which he fayed the French 
army which had been fhut up in that city. 

The fifth chapter opens with a fhort recapitulation of the pre- 
ceding events, and a furvey of the ftate of Europe at this junc- 
ture. To this fucceeds a view of the fituation of Affairs be- 
tween England and Spain. In {peaking of our parliament, in 
1739-~* Never,’ fays he, * was more real eloquence dilplayed 
‘ than inthe {peeches made at that time in both houfes: Nay, I 
* queftion whether the ftudied harangues, which were formerly 
| ‘ pronounced at Athens and at Rome, ypon almoft fimilar oce 

§ cafions, are fuperior to the extemporary qiicaatles of Sir Wil- 
* liam Wyndham, Lord Carteret, Sir Robert: Walpole, the 
‘ Earl of Chefterfield, and Mr. Pultney, fince Earl of Bath.’ 
| Towards the end of this year England declared war with Spain, 
and igthe-nent, Porto-Bello was taken by Admiral Vernon. Asto 
the account of what followed, with regard to the attack of Carthae 
gena, we advife our readers to pafs it over, left the recollection of 
our public joy on the occafion, fhould give them more pain, than 
the pleafure they receive fram the whole book befide would be 
able ta. counterpoize,— Charles the VIth dying, Italy foon became 
involved in the common troubles of Europe.—It was laid wafte 
by this Auftrian fucceffion. Spain claimed the dutchy of Milan ; 
and Parma and Placentia were to defcend by right of blood to 
one of the fons of the Queen, born Princes of Parma. In the be- 
ginning of the year 1743, died the great Cardinal Fleury, in the 
ninety-firft year of his age. He commenced prime-minifter at 
the age of feventy-three. He was of a remarkably moderate and 
pacific difpofition. His whole revenue did not amount to more 
than ninety-five thoufand livres ; half of which he fpent in private 
charities. The furniture of his whole houfe was not worth two 
thoufand crowns. Inhisconverfation he was affable and enter- 
taining. It was a long time before Lewis XIV. would give 
him a bifhoprick. ¢ J heard the Cardinal,’ fays our Author, 
* tell the ftory hin-felf, that when at length he was made Bifhop 
; . . 
‘ of Frejus, the King faid to him ; “] have made you wait 
"€ fomewhat longer, becayfe you had too many friends who 
*§ were 
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“ were folliciting for you, and I was willing to have the fatis, 
« faétion that you fhould be indebted to nobody but to nytt 
He was generous and polite, yet cautious and fecret. 
prime-minifter, he was, without exception, the moft amiable 
and mioft difinterefted man of the court of France. 
who are defirous to view his charaCter more at length, may 
turn to the Author: Where they will find a character that, 
no lefs honour to the pen by which it was drawn, than to the 
perfon whom it was intended to immortalize. — power 
Chap. 6th. Here we find the King of France taking the reing 
of Government into his own hands ; and here the diftrefsful fitua. 
tion of the Emperor Charles VII. at a time when there were no 
lefs than ten different armies on foot in Europe, ‘either dir 
or indire€ly on his account, demands our attention and commi. 
feration. Our Author then proceeds to give us a defcription of 
the battle of Dettingen ; of which, probably, our readers will not 
be difpleafed to find an almoft entire tranfcript—* The King of 
© England’s head-quarters were at Afchaffenburg, a town fe 
* longing to the EleCtor-of Mentz.. He had taken this ftep con. 
“ trary tothe amg: the Earl of ‘Stair, which he had reaf 
© to repent; for his army was now blocked up, and alm 
© ftarved, by Marfhal Noailles, and the foldiers were reduced 
© to half allowance. ‘The King found himfelf, at length, un- 
‘ der a neceffity of retreating, in order to feek provifions at 
~ © Hanau in the road to Franckfort’;* but in his retreat he was 
* expofed to the enemy’s ¢afnon. ‘Thus he was obliged to 
‘ make a precipitate march with an army weakened by want, 
whofe rear might be cutvoff by the French: For Marfhal 
Noailles had the precaution to throw bridges over the river 
between Dettingen and Afchaffenburg, on the road to Hanau; 
and to the miftakes already committed, the Englifh added this, 
of letting them ere&t thofe bridges. The twenty-fixth of June, 
in the middle of the night, the King of England gave orders 
for his army to decamp without beat of drum, when he ven- 
tured upon this precipitate and dangerous, but neceflay 
march. 
¢ Count Noailles, who encamped along the Maine, was the 
firft that perceived it, and immediately fent word to his father. 
The Marfhal rofe, and faw the Englifh on their march ‘in 
this dangerous road, between amountain and ariver, Upon 
which he immediately ordered thirty fquadrons, compofed of 
the King’s honfhold, of the dragoons and huflars, to advance 
towards the village of Dettingen,--on this fide of a hollow way, 
¢ where they were not perceived by the Englifh, while the 
* Marfhal faw every ftep the enemy took, who were now held 
* in a defile between two batteries, They were to pafs — 
| ¢ ahole 
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, w way between Dettingen and a little rivulet: The 
aro iB it to fall upon them but with undoubted advan- 
tage in the fituation of the ground; {@ that a {nare was laid 
for them, and the King himfelf was in danger of og, Sarr 
The Marfhal recommended to his nephew, the Duke de 
Grammont, to wait in this pofition till the enemy fell inta his 
hands. In the mean time he went to reconnoitre a ford, in 
order to advance.more cavalry, and the better to difcover the 
fituation of the enemy.-e-He then fent five brigades to take 
poflefion of the poft of Afchaffenburg ; fo that the Englifh 
were hemmed in on every fide. All thefe meafures were dif- 
concerted by one fingle moment of impatience. The Duke 
de Grammont thought that the enemy’s firft column had pafl- 
ed, and that he had only to fall upon the rear guard. ith 
this view he made his troops pafs the hollow way. Thus he 
uitted his advantageous fituation, and advanced into a {mall 
plain called the Cock-pit. The Englifh, who were filing off 
in order of battle, foon formed: Their whole army confifled 
of fifty thoufand men; to oppofe whom there were only thir- 
fquadrons, and five brigades of infantry. . By this ftep the 
rench, who had laid a fnare for the enemy, fell into it them- 
felves. ‘They attacked the Englifh in great diforder, and with 
unequal forces.--- The Marfhal returned the moment this mif- 
take was committed, but it was now paft remedy, At the 
very firftonfet the King’s houfhold troops, and the carabineers, 
broke thro’ two lines ot the enemy’s cavalry ;_ but thofe lines 
immediately clofed and furrounded the French. The officers 
ofthe regiment of guards marched on boldly at the head of a 
very.inconfiderable body of infantry ; one and twenty of thofe 
officers were killed upon the fpot, as many dangeroufly wound- 
ed, and the regiment of guards was entirely routed. The 
Duke of Chartres, and other officers of ditin@ion, did all 
in.their power to put a ftop to the diforder, but to no purpofe. 
—On the other hand, the King’s houfhold troops, and the ca- 
rabineers, were not difmayed. Here one might fee a com- 
pany of the guards and two hundred mufketeers; there a few 
companies (troops the Tranflator fhould have faid) of cavalry 
advancing with the light horfe; with others following the ca- 
rabineers,--and riding full gallop upon the Englifh, with more 
bravery than diicipline. ‘There was, indeed, {0 little order 
obferved, that about fifty mufketeers, tranfported by their 
courage, forced their way thro’ a regiment of horfe, called 
the Scotch Greys, acorps renowned in England, and com- 
pofed of picked men, extremely well mounted.—Thefe fift 


* brave men were all killed or taken prifoners, The Marquis 
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of Fenelon’s fon was taken in the véry laft rank of the regi- 
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ment of Greys. Seven and twenty officers of the King’ shou 
fhold troops perifhed in this engagement, and fixty-fix wer 
dangeroufly wounded,--befides many other officers of difting;. 
on. The lofs was te near as great among the Englith off. 
cers. The King of England fought on foot and on harfe. 
back, fometimes at the head of his cavalry, and fometimes x 
the head of his infantry. The Duke of Cumberland wa 
wounded in the leg.---The battle lafted three hours ; but the 
terms were very unequal: Courage alone was engaged againh 
valour, number, difcipline. At length Marthal Noaille; 
ordered a retreat, which was according made, tho’ not without 
fome confufion. The King of England dined on the field of 
battle, from whence he afterwards retired, without giving time 
to carry off all his wounded. About fix hundred of them 
were left behind, whom Lord Stair recommended to the ge. 
nerofity of Marfhal Noailles. The French treated thent as 
their own re, ‘ia Thefe two nations behaved to each 
other with great humanity.--- Letters pafled between the two 
Generals, which prove how far politenefs and humanity may 
be carried amidft the horrors of war.---But this greattiefs of 
mind was not particular to the Earl of Stair and the Duke de 
Noailles: The Duke of Cumberland did alfo an aét of gene- 
rofity, which deferves to be tranfmitted to pofterity. A muf- 
keteer, named Girardau, who had been dangeroufly wound- 
ed, was brought near the Duke’s tent. They wanted fur- 
ceons; and thofe they had were extremely bufy: At this ve. 
ry inftant they were going to drefs the Duke, who had been 
wounded in the calf of his leg, by a mufket ball. ¢* Begia, 
faid the Prince, ** with dreffing that French officer’s wound ; he 
«¢ is more hurt thanI. Perhaps he may want affiftance, which 
<¢ cannot be my cafe.” In other refpects the lofs was pretty equal 
‘ in both armies. On the fide of the allies, thete were 2231 
‘ killed and wounded. ‘This was the calculation given by the 
« Englifh, who feldom diminifh their own lofs, or exaggerate 
© that of their enemy.--- 

¢ The writer of this hiftory having met my Lord Stair, fome 
“ wecks after the battle, took the liberty to afk him, what he 
“ thought of the affair of Dettingen? ¢* I think, faid this Ge- 
 neral, that you committed one miftake, and we two: Yours 
*© was the paffing the hollow way, and not having patience to 
“© wait 5-ours was firft expofing ourfelves to deftruction, and 
«© then not making a proper ufe of our victory.” 

In the feventh chapter, which is the laft of the firft part of 
this Hiftory, the reader will find the poor Emperor’s misfortunes 
increafing : Lewis XV. fupporting at the fame time the Em- 
peror, Don Philip, Infant of Spain ; and the young a 
whe 
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who attempts to land, but is driven, bya violent ftorm, back 
upon the French coaft. ~The chapter is concluded with the en- 
gagement near Toulon: An event we all of us but too well re- 
tember, aod which we could with to expunge from the annals 
éf ourcoufitty. = | 

The fecond part of this hiftory opens with the year 1744 ; 
in the beginning of which the Prince of Conti forces the paff- 
age of the Alps. Lewis XV. makes his firft campaign in Flan- 
ders, wherice he flies to the defence of Alface, invaded by the 
Auftrians ; ‘whilft the Prince of Conti continues his progrefs in- 
to Italy. ‘New alliances are made, and the King of Prufiia 
once more takes upatms. The third chapter of this book be- 
gins with a moft Jamentable account of the King of France’s ill- 
nefs, * which,” fays our Author, ‘ was owing to his expofing 
‘ hintlelf too much to the fcorching heat of the fun; for the 
‘ray that firuck him, darted with fuch violence as to burn 
‘his thigh.” This brought on afever. His Majefty was 
then at Metz. The queen being informed of his danger, the 
Dauphin, and his fifters, and all around them. were in tears. 
© The whole palace, the whole town of Verfailles refounded 
* with lamentations. The royal family fet out that very night.-- 
© Above twenty thoufand of the inhabitants filled the ftair-cafe, 
‘ the court-yards, the avenues, and followed the Queen’s coacheg 
* at adiftance, fome with mournful cries, and others in deep 
‘ confternation. The news was immediately fpread at Paris. 
* The people get out of their beds; they all run about in a 
‘ hurry, without knowing where they are going. Some flock 
© to the churches; no longer do they know either the time of 
‘ fleep, or of waking, or of reft. All Paris is befide itfelf, 
‘ The people gather into the public fquares, and break out into 


“9 See, cry, ‘* if he dies, it is for having marched to our af- 
4 5 


ce.”---° Strangers accofted one another,’ and afked quef- 
* tions in the churches. —The prieft, as he was reciting the col- 
* lect for the King’s recovery, interrupted his prayer with his - 
* tears, and the people anfwered him with fobs and lamentati- 
* ons. The poor gave charity to the poor, defiring them to 
‘ pray for the King.---There were fome people who fainted 
* away, and.others who were feized with a fit of illnefs upon 
* hearing that the King was in danger.’ Lewis himéelf on be- 
ang told of all this, faid—‘* Oh! what a pleafure it is to be 
“¢ thus beloved! and what have I done todeferve it?’ We 


, know that the French have a prodigious veneration for their 


King; yet we cannot help fufpe@ting that our Author has given 
a loofe to his imagination.in this defcription. 

The fiege of Friburg, ftate of affairs in Germany and Italy, 
the King of Poland’s declaration in favour of Mary-Terefa, and 
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the death of the. Emperor Charles VIL. are fubj ts which the 
reader «will find treated in the 4th, §th, ‘wnd.6th chapters of 
this book.’ But thefe’ we pafs over, and haften td th 
where we find matter of more importance, and entertainment, 
to an Englih reader. ‘It contaitts a very circumftantial account 
of the fiege of Tournay, and battle of Fontenot, =. 
Marthal Saxe invefted Tournay on the 25th of April, 1745, 
The States-General weté no fooner informed of this, ‘than the 
ordered the commander of their forces to rifk a battle, to rélieve’ 
the town. ~The allied army confifted of twenty battalions, ‘and 
twenty-fix fquadrons, of Englifh, commanded by the Duke. of 
Cumberland ; five battalions and fixteen fquadrons of Hanoye- 
rians ; forty fquadrons and twenty-fix battalions of Dutch, un- 
der the command of Prince Waldeck ; and eight {quadrons of 
Auftrians, commanded by General Konigfeg. Hiftorical’ex- 
a€tnefs, faysour Author, obliges me to confefs, that the French 
army was ftronger ‘by fixty battalions, and eighty-two, {qua- 
drons. ‘* Never,’ addshe, * did the King expen greater chear- 
© fulnefs than the evening before the angen The con- 
“ verfation turned upon the battles at which the Kings of France 
< had been prefent.. The King faid, that fince the battle of 
© Poitiers,’ never a King of France had his fon with him in an 
“, engagement; that none of them had ever gained a tena Vic- 
* tory over the Englifh; and he hoped to be the firft.’ Our, 
Author begins his defcription of this battle with a very particu- 
Jar account of the difpofition of the French army. He then 
proceeds to tell’ us, that the cannonading lafted on both fides 
till eight in the morning, with great vivacity. About feven the 
Englifh encompafied the whole ground of the village of Fonte- 
noi, and attacked it on every frde. ‘The Dutch advanced to- 
wards Antoin; andthe two attacks were equally well fupported. 
The Englifh: prefented themfelves thrice before Fontenoi, and 
the Dutch twice before Antoin. Tie King of France was all 
the while expofed even to the mufket fhot of theenemy. * To- 
¢ wards ten. o'clock the Duke took the refolution of forcing his, 
“ way betwixt the redowbt of the woods of Barri and of Fon- 
© tenoi. In this attempt he had a deep hollow way to pals, ex- 
© pofed to the cannon of the redoubt, and on the other fide he 
* had the French army to fight. ‘The enterprize feemed teme- 
¢ rarious. ‘The Duke of Cumberland took this refolution be- 
< caufe Ingoldfby, whom he had commanded to attack the re- 
« doubt of Eu, did’ not execute his orders.’—They were terri 
bly galled by the French cannon; yet they paffed the hollow | 
way, and continued their march with great intrepidity, preceeded 
by fix field-pieces, with fix more in the middle of their lines. 
The Englith were now advanced within fifty paces of their ene. 
| mys 
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my. Campbell’s and the Royal Scotch were the firft. The 
officers of both armies faluted each other; by taking off their 
hats. Lord Charles Hay, captain of the rds, cried out, 
Gentlemen of the French guards give frre. Chont d’Antroche, 
then lieutenant, fince captain of grenadiers, made anfwer, Gentle- 
men we never fire firft; fire you firf?. Then the captain fatd. 
to his men, fire /---F or want of being acquainted -with the terms 
of the military art, our Author (or our Tranflator) tells us, 


that the Englifh made a running fire,* that is, fays he, they fired, 


in divifions; yet, after all, according to his explanation, we 
find that they fired by battalions. ‘Thé French never returned, 
the fire, but were immediately difperfed. Nineteen officers of 
the guards were wounded, ninety-five foldiers killed, and two 
hundred and eighty-five wounded, befides a number of Swifs: 
‘ The Englifh,’ fays our author, ‘ in the mean time advanced 
‘ gradually, as if they had been performing their exercife. One 
© might fee the Majors holding their canest upon the foldiers 
¢ mufkets, to make them fire low and ftraight.? Thus the Eng- 
lifh pierced beyond Fontenoi and the redoubt. This corps, 
which was drawn up in three lines, being now ftreitened by the. 
nature of the ground, became a long and folid’column. It ad- 
vanced towards the regiment of Aubeterre, of which a hundred, 
men were killed, and two hundred wounded, at the firft dif- 
charge. The Duke of Biron, with the King’s regiment, ftops 
the column on its left flank: Upon which the Englifh guards, 
detaching themfelves from the reft, advance, and kill and wound, 
a great number of his officetssand private men. The regiment 
de la Couronne next advanced, and fhared the fame fate. All 
their ftaff- officers were either killed or wounded, and their ranks 
entirely broken. ‘The regiment of Soiffonnois and Royal were 
treated in the fame manner. The Englifh column kept firm 
and clofe, and was continually gaining ground. Marfhal Saxe 
fent to beg the King to retire; which he refufedtodo. He 
then ordered the fecond line of cavalry to attack the column: 
But they were all either tut to pieces or difperfed. Several 
other French regiments advanced; but all to no purpofe. Num- 
bers were driven back, even to the place where the King was 


* The Running-fire is never ufed but after the gaining of a battle, 
the taking of a town, the celebration of the King’s birth-day, or 
fome fuch caufe of rejoicing ; and is thence ca‘led by the French 
feu de joye. Blunders of this kind, in the defcription of battles, are 
very frequent, where the Author or Tranflator happens not to be a 
military man by profeflion. Weare of opinion, that it was neither a 
running, divifion, nor battalion fire; but that they fired by platoons ; 
that being the method of firing ufed by the Englifh in advancing. 

+ Canes, Swords he fhould have faid, 
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poited. The column was now fo fat advanced, that, if they 
had been properly fupported by the Dutch cavalry, not even the 
King of France himielf could have efcaped. Marfhal Saxe now 
began to prepare for a retreat; and accordingly fent -orders to 
the Count de la Marck to evacuate Antoin, and march to fe. 
cure the bridge at Calonne, There feemed nothing wanting to 
corfiplete the victory, but to have advanced the Englifh ‘cavalry 
in fupport of the impenetrable column ; which might have been 
done without the leaftdanger: for the crofs batteries, of which 
they were afraid, had, for fome time, having no ball left, ‘been 
firing with powder. Butof this they were ignorant. The co- 
lumn, unfupported as it was, now began tohalt: Which being 
obferved by the Duke de Richlieu, Aid-de-camp to the King; 
he brought four pi¢ces of cannon to bear upon the enemy, in 
the very front of the column. ‘Thefe being judicioufly ferved; 
this phalanx, as we may callit, began to ftagger; which in- 
fpired.the French with frefh courage. ‘Their body: of referve; 
confifting of the flower of their troops, was ordered to advance: 
The feveral regiments which had been difperfed, now began to 
rally on each flank: So that the Englifh were obliged to retreat: 
They. repafled the hollow way, fays our Author, inthe greateft 
diforder. 
- Mr. Voltairé’s defcription of this battle fills near thirty pages 
of his book: Yet, fhort as our abridgment may feem, we have 
omitted no circumftance of great importance. He is, indeed, 
extremely particulars but it is chiefly in matters concerning the 
French army. His intelligence, ‘relating to what pafled among 
the allies, feems, in many places, to have been deficient. Tho’ 
there is fomething peculiarly elegant in his manner, yet is he, 
by no means, an exception to a maxim laid down by the cele- 
brated Monf, Follard, viz. That no man but a foldier can pof- 
fibly defcribe a battle—as it ought to be defcribed. . 

To.this Hiftory, our Author has added a fhort fupplement, 
containing the tranfactions of 1746, and 1747, of which the 
affairs of Genoa are the chief. He-firft mentions Genera] Sin- 
clair’s memorable defcent upon the French coaft (the particulars 
of which are but too well known) concluding the account of it 
with thefe words—‘ In fhort this great armament produced no- 
“ thing but blunders and laughter ; whereas every other part of 
¢ the war was but too ferious and terrible.’ 
~ Upon the whole, this Hiftory appears to be wrote with toler- 
able impartiality. If at any time the Author has not done juf- 
tice to the enemies of France, it feems to be owing to his want 
of proper intelligence, rather than from any defign to miflead his 
reader. It is evident that the hero of his book is Lewis XV. 
whofe fame he endeavours, by this means, to hand down to. 
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Arr. X1V.,4 Differtation on the Senfible and Irritable Parts of 
Animals. By M, A. Haller, 44. D. Prefident of the Royal 
Society of Scaences at Gottingen ; Member of the Royal Acade- 

of Sciences. at Paris, Fe. Tranflated from, the Latin. 


With a Prefoce by M. Tiffot, 4D. 8vo. 1s, 6d. Nourfe, - 


mY JHIL temeré credendum, nihilgue negligendum, is the ad- 
vice of the great father of medicine.* Avcaution wor- 
thy of the judicious advifer, and particularly neceflary to be ob- 
ferved in receiving or rejecting novel opinions relating to the 
animal oeconomy, more efpecially fuch as may, materially, in- 
fluence practice in the treatment of difeafes. ‘That the art of 
healing is much indebted to the induftry and fagacity of the in- 
genious Dr. Haller, his former learned labours amply teftify ; 
but whether he will be generally thought to have greatly added, 
by this performance tothe account of our obligations to him, is 
not, perhaps, at prefent, very eafy to determine. The Doétrine 
here endeavoured to be eftablifhed is, that /rratibility, indepen- 
dent of, and in contradiftin@ion to, Senfibility, is an effential 
property of all animal bodies. ‘This, indeed, appears in fa- 
your of our learned Author’s fyftem, that. moft of his argu- 
ments are deduced from numerous experiments, conducted with 
care and affiduity, and, as we have the utmoft reafon to believe, 
related with equal veracity.—In order to difcover what parts are 
fenfible, he tells us, ‘.that he took living animals of different 
© kinds, and different ages, [to the number of a hundred and 
‘ ninety] and after laying-bare that part which he wanted to 
© examine, he waited till the animal ceafed to ftruggle or com- 
* plain; after which he irritated the part, by blowing, heat, 
* {pirit of wine, the f{calpel, lapis infernalis, oil of vitrol, and 
© butter of antimony.’ That he ¢ examined attentively, whether 
‘ ‘upon touching, cutting, burning, or lacerating the part, the ani- 
* mal feemed difquieted, made a noife, ftruggled, or pulled 
© back the wounded limb, if the part was convulfed, or if no- 
‘ thing of all this happened. The repeated events of thofe ex- 
‘: — he marked down faithfully, whatever he found them 
* to be.’ 

But before we give an account of thefe events, it may not be 
improper to premife, as he himfelf has done, what our Author 
really means by the terms Senfibility and Irritability.—* He calls 
* that part of the human body zrritable, which becomes fhorter 
‘ upon being touched; very irritable, if it contraéts upon a 
* flight touch; and the contrary, if by a violent touch it con- 
* tracts but little—He calls that a fenfible part of the human 


* Hipp. ne lib. 6, ane 
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body, which upon being touched tranfmits the impreffion of 
it to the foul ; and in brutes, in whom the exiftence of a foul 
is not fo clear, he calls thofe parts fenfible, the irritation of 
which occafions evident-figns of pain and difquiet in the ani- 
mal. On the contrary, he calls that infenfible, which being 
burnt, tore; pricked,; or cut, till it is quitedeftreyed, occa- 
fions no fign of pain nor convullion, nor any fort of change 
in the fituation of the body.’ 

Let us now proceed to the refult of Dr. Haller’s experiments ; 
from thefe he determines the Epdermrs to be infenfible; the 
Skin fenfible in a greater degree than any other part of the body; 
the Fat and Cellular Membrane infenfible 5 the mufcalar Fle 
fenfible, which he aferibes rather to the Nerves than to the 
Flefh itfelf. * For,’ fays he, ‘if you tie the nerve of any 
€ joiit, if there is only one, or the principal trunks, in cafe 
* there are more, the whole joint is rendered infenfible, nor is 
© the animal affected by thofe applications which hurt the joint, 
¢ when the nerves are tied.”——The Texdons, our Author infifts, 


‘are neither capable of fenfation nor pain; in’ fupport of this 


paradox {as he himfelf terms it)-he tells us, that he has ve 
often laid bare the Tendo Achillis, after which he has pricked it, 


‘cut off part of the fibres, even to one half of them, nay, that 
‘he has cut the tendon acrofs, fo as'to leave half of it entire ; and 


that the conftant event of thefe experiments was, that animals, 
whofe tendons were fo lacerated, burned, or pricked, remained 
quiet, without fhewing any fign of pain; and provided only a 
{mall part of the tendons remained whole, they walked without 


‘any apparent complaint. ‘The caufe affigned for this infenfibi- 


lity of the ‘Tendons is, that there are no nerves diftributed to 
them. ' From hence the Doétor infers, that * we need no longer 
© be afraid of wounds of the tendons, of whatever kind they 


‘© are;’ that except the want-of motion, no inconvenience is 


to be apprehended from them, and that ‘ fometimes nature re- 
* medies this misfortune in fuch a manner, by means of a new 
cellular membrane, and the neighbouring mufeles, that. the 
© motion of the jornt is performed as eafily as before.’ The 
origin of this fuppofed general miftake, with regard to wounds 
of the tendons, our Author derives from the word vevpov being 
confounded with révwy and cuvderuos, whereby it is made to fig- 
nify Tendon and Ligament as wellas Nerve. Hence he is led to 


‘believe, ¢ that in bleeding, 2 wound of the median nerve, and 


a 


perhaps fometimes of a branch of the mufculo-cutaneous, which 
runs down before the median nerve, has produced thofe pain- 
ful fymptoms, which are-commonly imputed to pricking the 
tendon of the biceps mufcle, over. which the vein runs,’— That 
it is likewife to the great nerves which are diftributed the 
whole length of the fingers, that we ought to attribute the 
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€ caus of the unlucky events of fome kinds of Whitlow, the 
© danger of which has long been afcribed to their feat being in 
< the fheaths of the tendons,’ 

The Ligaments and Capfulz of the Articulations, are conclud- 
ed infenfible, becaufe when burnt with oil of vitriol, or butter 
of antimony, when pricked with.a needle, or fcraped with a 
knife, the animal indicated no fort of pain: Whence our Au- 
thor is of opinion, that the fharp pains of the gout are not 
feated in the capfula of the joint, but in, the fkin,. and in the 
nerves which creep upon its internal furface.—The difficulty 
that frequently occurs in the cure of wounds in the joints, is at- 
tributed to the humour that is fecreted there, and which readily 
acquiring a rancid putrefaction, will not allow the wound to 
heal up. 

Our Author acknowleges that he has made no experiments 
on the bones, on account of the torture unavoidable in laying 
them bare, whence it would be difficult to diftinguifh the new 
pains thereby produced. Neverthelefs he concludes them all, . 
except the teeth, infeniible, from his not having been able to 
difcover any nerve accompanying the artery and vein at their. 
entry into the bone: Alfo becaufe he has feen ‘the operation of 
the trepan performed on found perfons perfeétly in their fenfes, 
who made no complaint from the perforation of the Cranium.— 
He likewife thinks it improbable that.the marrow fhould be fen- 
fible of pain, it being of the fame nature with fat, and having no 
nerve beftowed upon it. 

The Periofteum and Pericranium appeared infenfible under the 
Do€tor’sexperiments. The Dura Mater, which he _confiders 
only as a kind of periofteum, itis faid, may be burnt with cau- 
ftics, cut with a knife, or tore with pincers,. and yet the animal 
fhew no fign of pain: Wherefore he thinks it improbable that a 
membrane infenfible and incapable of motion, fhould have 
power to fend back the fpirits to the heart, and be the feat of 
head-achs, the phrenitis, or madnefs. Our Author likewife, con- 
trary to the opinion of other Anatomiits, declares his full con- 
viction, that the Dura Mater does not form the external coat of . 
the nerves, which he derives from the Pia Mater; this latter 
being laid bare, by removing a.part of the fkull and the Dura 
Mater contiguous to it, was touched with Butter of Antimony, 
whereupon it was burnt to an Efcar, without the animal’s com- 
plaining in the leaft,, making any fort. of ftruggling, or being at 
all convulfed. But upon touching .the brain, in any manner, 
the anima] was inftantly.feized-with violent convulfions, which 
bent its body; to one fide, inthe form of abow. _. 

From :hence the: Doégtor infers, that the fenfibility of the 
neryes.is owing tg the Medulla, and.not to the Membranes ; 
alfo, that the Dura and Pia Mater, and the Periofteum, being 
I 3 found 
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found void of fenfation, the other membranes muft be infen- 
fible: This conjeéture is fupported by repeated experiments 
made ‘ upon the Peritonzum, after removing the Reéti Muf-: 
“ cles, upon the Pleura freed from the intercoftal mufcles and 
‘-nerves,—and even upon the Pericardium ; in all which cafes 
‘.the membranes being cut or irritated, occafioned no fenfe of 
‘ pain, nor the leaft change in the animal.’ Another inference 
drawn from thefeexperiments, is, that, to account for the pain 
felt in a Pleurify, it is fufficient that the intercoftal nerves fuf-: 
fer, without fuppofing any inflammation of the Pleura—The: 
Mediaftinum is confidered in the fame light with the Pleura. 

The arteries and veins are held fufceptible of little or no fen- 
fation, except the carotid, the lingual, temporal, pharyngal, 
labial, thyroidal, andthe Aorta near the heart, the fenfibility 
of which is afcribed to nerves that accompany them. Our Au- 
thor informs us, that he has ‘ frequently ordered the arteries: 
* to be tied very tight in men, without their complaining of the 
$ leaft pain.’ 

Senfibility is allowed to the Internal Membranes of the Sto-: 
mach, Inteftines, Bladder, Ureters, Vagina, and Womb, on 
account of their being of the fame nature with the fkin.—The 
Heart alfo is admitted to be fenfible, not from our Author’s 
own experiments, but from thofe of other perfons: The rea- 
fon he gives why he has not himfelf difcovered it, is, ¢ that an 
‘animal whofe Thorax is opened, is in fuch violent torture, 
© that it is hard to diftinguifh the effect of an additional flight. 
‘ irritation.’ If fo accurate an Anatomift as Dr. Haller was 
cautious of determining abfolutely in this cafe, how far 
we ought to rely on the odfervations of thofe other perfons, 
is a matter of doubt: However, we may venture to agree with 
him, that it is natural to think the Heart fhould be fenfi- 
ble, feeing it is a mufcle, and has nerves beftowed upon it.— 
On the other hand, the Doétor is fully convinced, that the 
Lungs, Liver, Spleen, and Kidneys, are poflefled of but a very 
imperfect, if any, fenfation, himfelf having ‘¢ irritated them, 
© thrufta knife into them, and cut them to pieces, without the 
¢ animal’s feeming to feel any pain.’ 

Only an obtufe fenfation is granted to the Glands in general, 
¢ owing to the few nerves beftowed upon them.’ To the fame 
caufe is afcribed the indolence of fchirrous and incyf{ted tumours, 
Some fenfibility is allowed to the. Tunica Choroidis and the Iris, 
though in a Jeis degree than the Retina; but from our Author’s 
not having difcovered any nerves'in the Cornea, he corichides’ 
it infenfible ;, whence it may be pierced with a neédle, without: 
giving any pain; and what perfuades him ¢ that thé Tris is‘lefs 
* fenfible than the Retina, is, that if, after having pierced the 
* Cornea, you irritate or + the Iris, it is not theréby eontraé&- 
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< ed, whereas the leaft degree of light makes it contratt ; 
< which,’ in the Do&or’s opinion, * evidently proves, that this 
¢ contraction does not depend upon the proper fenfibility of the 
« Iris, buton the Retina.’ In confirmation of this remark, he 
obferves, thatin the Gutta Serena, the Iris is no further affected, 
than by being deprived of motion, from the fenfation of the 
Retina deing deftroyed by a palfy of the optic nerve. 

Upon the whole, our Author concludes, that * the Nerves 
© alone are fenfible of themfelves,’ and that in proportion to 
the number of nerves apparently diftributed to particular parts, 
fuch parts poffefs a greater or lefs degree of fenfibility. > 

Dr. Haller now proceeds ta Jrritadility, which, according te 
him, ‘is fo different from fenfibility, that the moft irritable 
‘ parts are not at all fenfible, and, vice verfa, the moft fenfible 
‘ are not irritable ;’ which he undertakes * to prove from facts, 
« and at the fame time to demonftrate, that Irritability does not 
* depend upon the nerves, but on the original Fabricof the parts 
‘ which are fufceptible of it.’—Firft, he infifts that the nerves, 
tho’ the organs of all fenfation, are not irritable. In fupport of 
this affertion he relates the confequences of feveral experiments 
whereby it appeared, that upon irritating a nerve, the mufcle to 
which it is diftributed, is immediately convulfed; and that the 
motion is communicated only to thofe mufeles to which fuch ir- 
ritated nerve properly belongs, without affecting thofe which 
derive their nerves elfewhere.—That the convulfion of'a muf- 
cle only took place when the nerve was irritated with a knife, 
and not when corrofives were ufed.—That the irritation of a 
mu(cle produced no contraction in the nerve.—That a mathe- 
matical inftrument, very minutely graduated, being applied 
lengthways to a long nerve of a living dog, ‘and the nerve irri- 
tated, no vifible contraction was difcovered.. From thence our 
Author infers, that an ofcillatory power has been erroneoufly 
afcribed to the nerves. 

Irritability is not allowed to the fkin, nor to the nervous mem~ 
branes of the ftomach, inteftines, or Urethra; witha cau- 
tion, * not to confound, with this property, akind of vermicu- 
‘ lar motions produced by the cofrofion which oil of vitriol, 
or fpirit of nitre, communicates to the nerves or arteries, 
when they are cut into pieces; or the contraétion of the fkin 
of the membrane of the Urethra, of the bladder, or gall- 
* bladder, occafioned by the fame application.’ 
That Irritability is not proportioned to Senfibility, is our Au- 
thor’s next pofition: In proof of which he obferves, that the 
inteftines, tho’ rather lefs fenfible than the ftomach, are more 
irritable; and that the heart is very irritable, notwithftanding it 
has but a fmall degree of fenfation. 

I 4 Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, we are told, ‘ not to conclude a part fenfible, be- 
‘ caufe it is irritable ; for the tying or cutting of a nerve, which 
© deftroys the fenfibility of that part to which it is fent, does by 
© no means deftroy its irritability.’ To be affured of this, our 
Author frequently repeated Bellini’s experiment.—‘ He laid hold 
© of, and comprefféd the phrenic nerve, of a living animal, or of 
© one lately dead, for,’ fays he, ‘the experiment fucceeds alike in 
© both pS this compreflion irritating the nerve, put the dia- 
¢ phragm in motion; if thenerve was tied, the fame thing hap- 
© pencd ; if cut, and irritated below the fection, where there 
© was no fenfation left, becaufe the communication with the 
¢ brain was thereby deftroyed, the diaphragm was convulfed as 
© before. In the fame manner, by cutting the crural nerve of a 
© dog, the limb will be deprived of all fenfation, and you may tear 
¢ it as much as you pleafe, without putting the animal to pain; 
© but, at the fame time, if you irritate the nerve which has been 
© cut, the mufcles of the leg are feized with a trembling mo- 
© tion; wherefore at that time it is irritable, tho’ quite infen- 
$ fible,’ Further the Doctor informs us, that by tying the 
‘trunk of the nerves, in {mall animals, the limbs were rendered 
infenfible and paralytic; and that the mufcles being afterwards 
irritated, he has feen them contract the fame as before, tho’ they 
were no longer under the command of the will.—By experi- 
ments of the fame kind, tried upon parts feparated from the 
body, it appeared, that the inteftines, taken out of the body, 
and confequently deprived of all communication with the brain, 
when cut into four or cicht pieces, each piece moved feparately, 
ftill preferved their periftaltic motion, and contraéted in what- 
ever manner they were irritated. “The fame thing was remarked 
in the heart, and in any other mufcle cut off from the body. 
In corroboration of thefe obfervations, our Author appeals to 
the authorities of Severinus, Baglivi, and Woodward, who 
had obferved the fame ; and as a further inftance that irritability 
does not depend upon the nerves, he mentions M. Lups ¢ hav- 
‘ ing taken notice of this property in the membrane of an egg, 
© where could be no nerve.’ 
A conclufion our Author draws from thefe experiments, is, that 
if an animal only feels, when any external impreffion is repre- 
fented to the mind, certainly that part of the body mutt be void 
of fenfation, whofe communication with the brain is deftroyed 
by the nerve being cut, or the part being taken quite out of the 
body.’ Here Dr. Haller takes an opportunity to controvert Dr. 
Whytt’s opinion * concerning the agency of the foul; the latter is 
reprefented as having admitted the foul to be divifible into as many 
parts as the body. “The fubftance of what Dr. Whytt has really 
advanced on this fubject, may be feen in the VIth volume of our 
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* In his Effay on vital motions, &c. 
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eview, p. 466. to which Dr.Haller objeéts, that ‘ the foul is a 
. Bao vhich is confcious of itfelf, reprefents to itfelf the body to 
‘ which it belongs, and by means of that body the whole uni- 
verfe. Iam myfelf, and not another, becaufe that which is called 
I, is changed by every thing that happens to my body, and 
the parts belonging toit. If there is amufcle, or an inteftine, 
whofe fuffering makes impreflions upon another foul, and 
not upon mine, the foul of thes mufcle or inteftine is not 
mine, it does not belong to me.” But a finger cut off from 
my hand, or a bit of flefh from my leg, has no connexion 
with me, I am notfenfible of any of its changes, they can 
neither communicate to me idea nor fenfation ; where- 
fore it is not inhabited by my foul, nor by any part of it; uf 
it was, I fhould certainly be fenfible of its changes. I am, 
therefore, not at all in that part that is cut off, it is entirely 
feparated both from my foul, which remains as entire as ever, 


not occafioned the leaft harm to my will, which remains quite 


has no more command.over that amputated part, which, 12 
the mean while, continues ftill to be irritable. Irritability, 
therefore, is independent of the foul and the will.’ 

Another deduction from the fame experiments, .is, * that the 
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whole force of the mufcles does not depend upon the nerves, 


becaufe after thefe have’ been tied or cut, the mufcular fibres 
are ftill capable of irritability and contraction; and fome time 


with regard to the mufcles, will be reduced to convey to them 
the commands of the foul ; and to increafe and excite that na- 


4 
c 
4 
‘ or another, perhaps,’ adds our Author, ‘ the ule of the nerves,’ 
4 
¢ 
: 
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tural tendency, which the fibres have of themfelves, to con- 


tract, in whatever manner that is brought about.’ 
The Doétor now returns to his experiments; from whence 


he concludes the Cellular Membrane, and the Fat, if not entirely 


void of motion, at leaft not affected by a gentle irritation. ‘The 
Lungs, the Liver, the Kidneys, and the Spleen, are ‘denied ir- 
ritability; becaufe they are compofed of the'cellular fubftance. ° 

Irritability, according to our Author, is’ the diftinguifhing 
characteriftic between the mufcular and cellular fibres; whence 
he determines, the Ligaments, Periofteum, Meninges. of 
the Brain, and all the Membranes compofed of the Cellular 
a void of irritability. The Tendons are faid to 

as unirritable, as infenfible: And tho’ he does not abfolutely 
deny irritability to the arteries, yet his experiments on the Aorta 
produced no contraction. The Veins and Excretory Duéts are 
allowed fcarce any degree of this quality; the Gall-bladder, 
the Du@tus Choledochus, the Ureters and Urethra, are obedient 
fo avery acrid corrofive, but not affected by a weak one, or the 


knife, 


and from thofe of all other men. The amputation of it has 


entire, and my foul has loft nothing at all of its force, but it: 
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knife.—The Ureters are adjudged to have no muicular force; 
becaufe they cannot be irritated by oil of vitriol; a touch of 
which makes the Lacteal Veflels contract and empty themfelves ; 
and, as a farther proof, that the latter partake coniiderably of ir- 
ritability, it is obferved, that tho’ they aré ever fo full of chyle at 
the time when the animal dies, they empty themfelves, and con- 
tract in fuch a manner, that no remaining cavity can be difco- 
vered, 

Our Author has convinced himfelf of the nature of the blad- 
der, by pricking it with a knife or needle, in a dog almoft dead, 
when it frequently, tho’ not always, contracted itfelf, and drove 
the urine thro’ the opening of the abdomen. Its {pontaneous 
contraction after death, and difcharge of its contents, was ob- 
ferved by Wepfer, and here quoted from hun. 

Tho’ our Author’s experiments upon living animals did not 
evince any irritability in their Glands and mucous Sinus’s, yee 
the watering of the eyes, produced by irritating fnufts, and the 
difcharge of Mucus from the urethra, occafioned: by fharp in- 
jections, he admits as a proof that thofe parts are irritable in 
human bodies. 

The Uterus in Quadrupeds, the human Matrix, and the Ge- 
nitals, are all declared irritable ; forme objections are offered a- 
gainft Dr. Whytt’s hypothefis* concerning the ere€tion of the 
penis. 

All the Mufcles are pronounced irritable. ‘* I donot know,’ 
fays the Doétor, ‘ one that has not a natural palpitation after 
‘ death; they all tremble, and are alternately contraéted and 
© relaxed.’ ‘This palpitation may be revived after the mufcles 
have been fometime quiet, either by irritating the appertaining 
nerve, or the mufcle itfelf, with a knife or corrofives ; in making 
which experiment, it is faid to be of little confequence, whe- 
ther the nerve is entire, and communicates with the brain, of 
whether it has been cut through. 

‘ In moit part of the mutcles,’ continues our Author, * the ir- 
* ritability is fo great, that after one fingle irritation the mufcle 
‘ ‘contracts and is relaxed feveral times by ofcillations, which 
‘ diminifh gradually till they entirely ceafe.’-- Here again Dr, 
Whytt+ is taken notice of, as having afcribed this ofcillation to 
all the mufcles ; . whereas Dr. Haller infifts, that it does not take 
place in the bladder, § which, after it begins to act, continues 
* its contraction, without interruption, till all the urine be ex- 
© pelled.” . 

Irritability, from a mechanical caufe, fuch asa knife, or the 
like, is denied to the Iris ; the dilatation of which, our Author 


* See Review, Vol. VI. p. 192. + Ibid. 18s. aff 
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afferts, contrary to the opinion of Dr. Whytt,* not to depend” 
upon mufcular force, * becaufe after death it remains very - xf 

The different degrees of contraétility in different mufcles,’ 
and the duration of that eg ae confequent upon irri- 
tation, are the next fubje€ts of Dr. Haller’s enquiry. Under 
this head he gives the firft place to the diaphragm; which he 
has often obferved * to move a Jong while after the other [muf- 
¢ cles] when the animal was dead; or, at leaft, by irritating’ 
‘ the nerves, the motions could be renewed.’—The Oefopha- 
gus, if irritated above the diaphragm, is faid to contract itfelf 
very fenfibly, and its periftaltic motion has been’ vifible to our’ 
Author. —The Stomach is allowed a confiderable degree of ‘itrie 
tability, but lefs than the Inteftines: ‘The latter have been, fre- 
quently, but not always, feen by the Doctor to continue them" 
motion longer than ever the heart; and when the heart has 
moved longeft, it appears to him to have been owing to the ab= 
domen’s being firft opened, and the inteftines thereby rendered’ 
cold. After fome other curious remarks upon the inteftines, ‘we 
are Jed to the Heart. 

Of this noble organ, the fource of all motion in the human 
body, our learned Author obferves, that, as it is the beft con- 
ftructed for, fo it is endued with, the preateft irritability :* By ex- 
periments it appears much more irritable than the inteftines, 
efpecially in frigid animals: In thefe it is faid to move for 
twenty-four or thirty hours even after death; but in afiimals 
whofe blood is hot, it moves only till the fat is congealed by 
cold.—The method recommended to renew its motion, is to 
irritate its internal furface, by blowing into it, of injecting any 
fluid, which has fucceeded when corrofives have proved ineffet- 
tual. This irritation of the internal furface of the heart, our 
Author has experienced to be productive of ofcillations much 
more lafting than thofe which are cau‘ed by irritating it exter- 
nally, and that they become weaker very infenfibly. 

Which is the moft irritable part of the Heart, and from whence 
proceeds its general fuperior irritability, are queftions not abfolute- 
ly determined by our Author. - The Sbhichdhions drawn from thefe 
numerous experiments are, ¢ that there is nothing irritable in the 
* animal body but the mufcular fibre, and that the facalty of 
* endeavouring to fhorten itfelf wher we touchit, is proper to’ 
* this fibre—That the vital parts are moft irritable ; ‘the dia-' 
* phragm frequently moves after all the other muftles have cea- 
* fed ; the inteftines and ftomach move {till longer; and, laftly, 
* the heart continues its motion after alt the other parts’ are 
* quiet.’—That hereby we are furnifhed © with a diftin@ cha- 
* yatter between the vital organs and the others, viz. the firft 
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* Sce Review, Vol. VI. p. 193. 
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€ being extremely irritable, require only a weak flimulus to put 
¢ them in motion, whereas the others, which are endowed with 
“ very little irritability, are not to be moved but by the deter- 
© minations of the will, or by very {trong irritations, the appli- 
© cation of which is capable of producing in them violent com- 
< motions, known by thename of convulfions.’ 

After thus finifhing the account of his experiments, Dr. Hal- 
ler endeavours to prove that this power of motion, from irrita- 
tion, is different from all other properties of bodies ; particu. 
larly that it does not proceed from elafticity, which, he obferves, 
is proper only to dry fibres, in which ftate they are deprived of 
all irritability: Moreover, that elafticity is the property of hard 
bodies, and irritability of the fofteft: As inftances of which, 
he mentions the Polypus, being fo irritable, that though it has 
no eyes, the light affects it fenfibly ; alfo, that gelatinous ani- 
mals are extremely irritable, but far from being elaftic. From 
hence he attempts to determine the peculiar feat of this proper- 
ty in the mufcles.—‘* The mulcular fibres,’ fays he, ‘ being 
“ compofed of earthy particles and a glutinous mucus, it may 
© be afked, in which of thefe irritability refides. It appears 
© moft probably to refide in the latter, becaufe this, when it is 
© pulled, endeavours to fhorten itfelf ; whereas, on the contrary, 
© dry earth never changes its figure of itfelf, and being extremely 
‘ brittle, when its parts are feparated, they conftantly remain fo. 
¢ This opinion is ftrengthened by obferving, that children in 
© whom the mucus predominates, are much more irritable than 
“ adults; which is evidently proved from the quicknefs: of 
“ their pulfe, which vibrates one hundred and forty times in 
© a minute; whereas, in old perfons the vibrations are not 
© above fixty or fixty-five, in the fame fpaceof time. Farther, 
< the moft folid and earthy parts of our body, viz. the bones, 
© teeth, and cartilages, are void of irritability, and the moft 
“ irritable parts are deprived of that quality, only by robbing 
* them of their mucus by drying.’ ) 

In his enquiry how this mucus, producéd from infenfible 
lymph, can become irritable, our Author feems to think that a 
confutation of Dr. Whytt’s opinion, concerning the influence 
of the foul, is fufficient to eftablith his own fyftem ; to which pur- 
pofe he repeats many of the arguments he had before made ufeof, 
to prove the independence of irritability upon fenfation, and par- 
ticularly urges, that ¢ as it is certain the feat of the foul is in the 
* head, and that it has nocommand over the reft of the body, 
* after the nerves have been cut or deftroyed ; and, farther, 2s 
* the irritability remains entire after the head is lopped off, or 
* the nerves cut through, it appears that this quality ftill fubfifts. 
© after the feat of the foul is removed, or its commerce with the 
© body quite intercepted, and therefore it does not depend up- 
6 on 
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¢ on the foul.’---* What, therefore,’ he adds, ¢ fhquld hinder 
‘ us from granting irritability to be a property of the animal 
< Gluten, the fame as we acknowlege attraction and gravity to 
< be properties of matter in general, without being a le to de- 
< termine the caufe of them. Experiments have taught ‘us the 
< exiftence of this property, and doubtlefs it is owing to a phy- 
< fical caufe, which depends upon the arrangement of the ulti- 
« mate particles, though the experiments that we can make, are 
© too grofs to inveftigate them.” 

Dryingof the fibres, congealing of the fat, and, more efpe~ 
cially, the ufe of opium in living animals, are faid to deftr 
the irritability of the mufcles.° ‘The latter our Author admits 
fo effectual, in this refpeét, upon'the periftaltic motion of the 
inteftines and ftomach, that it ‘can never be revived by any irri- 
tation; but, at the fame time, ‘he denies that the heart is in the 
leaft affected by this medicine, whereas Dr. Whytt’s experi- 
ments* appear clearly to prove thecontrary. 

By way of conclufion, Dr. Haller takes notice, that * fome 
© celebrated authors +, having afferted that irritability was a 

& 


pro- 


* Review, Vol. VI. p. 465. 
+ Among the fondeft admirers of our author’s fyftem, may be rec- 
koned Dr.Tiffot ; who has tranflated this piece into French, and whofe 
laboured preface ferves to fwell the bulk of this pamphlet: not con- 
“tentéd with placing irritability upon an equality with the moft impor- 
tant difcoveries of paft ages, and giving it a fuperiority to any of the 
~prefent, he treats all thofe whofe judgment cannot be prevailed on to 
{ubfcribe their affent to a doctrine, of the truth of which they are not 
yet convinced, with no little indecency ; and afcribes their difagree- 

ment to nothing lefs than indolence, vanity, and envy. With the 

fame difrefpe&t he has ufed all antecedent authors, who, in the courfe 
Of their writings, have alluded to this property of irritability ; for in- 

ftance, {peaking of that afliduous, and, in his day, efteemed accurate 

anatomift, Dr. Gliffon, he fays, ‘ that in reality Gliffon faw no more 
* than the common butchers fee every day, viz- palpitations of the flefh 
* after death, which are renewed upon touching.’ It is true Gliffon 
did not mean by irritability, a property abfolutely independent of fen- 
fation ; neverthelefs he mentions it in the fame feafe wherein moft fub- 
fequent writers have underfiood it. Inhis Anatomia Hepatis (1654) one of 
his earlieft works, and unnoticed by Dr. Haller, (who has been fome- 
_what more candid than Dr. Tiffot) he thus expreffes himfelf. ‘ Irri- 
* tatio omnis fubeffe perceptionem indicat : quicquid enim laceflitur, 
* id illico excitatur, ut fe ab illata injuria vindicet ; quod fane nifi 
* percepta aliquatenus re ledente fieri nequaquam poflet.—Porré ut 
* pars aliqua irritationi obnoxia fit, mofum quendam habeat neceffe eft. 
* Quomodo enim res dicatar irritari, que neque jam actu movetur, nec 
ad motum, ullo pa¢to accingitur ?—Animalem quidem motum non 
._ intelligo ; fed: ejufmodi qualem in ventriculo atque inteftinis depre- 
: hendimus, quo res ledens expellitur. Qui motus etfi femper non fit 
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*' property unknown till now, and having given him the honpur 
© of the difcovery Ee which he feems to think himfelf fome- 
what entitled} while others have neither looked upon it as 
© new, nor really exifting, he has thought proper to fubjoin 
© a fhort hiftory of it.’ Whence he proceeds to relate fome 
particulars mentioned by Gliflon, Bellini, Baglivi, Boer. 
haave, Woodward, Stewart, and other more modern writers, 
an us to this property of irritability; among. the reft, 
Dr. Whyte is peculiarly diftinguifhed; but, fays our author, «] 
-© cannot help complaining of this gentleman’s want of candour, 
¢ both with regard to myfelf, and feveral others, feeing he never 
€ mentions me but when hewants.to criticife me, [in this theyare 
“pretty nearly even] and has adopted feveral of my ideas, without 
-€ mentioning whence he had them. He has made but a {mall 
“number of experiments upon dying animals, which he has 
© publithed with a view to fupport his fyftem; but they have not 
© been often enough repeated to be eftablifhed as certain, and 
© fome'of them are contradiGted by thofe which I have made.’ 
Two of our author’s pupils, Drs. Zimmerman and Oeder, 
we ate here told, have hit upon a fit method of arriving at 
the knowlege of this property; and that they are endeavouring 
to explain, by experiments, this quality of a fibre, as a law of 
nature refembling attraction. ‘Caftel is alfo faid to have con- 
firmed the experiments upon fenfibility.---The late M. de la 
Mettrie is warmly cenfured for having perverted * the dodtrine 
of irritability to the purpofes of his impious fcheme. i 
A fupplement is fubjoined to this diflertation, containing a 
defence of our author’s fyftem again{t fome objections made by 
M. Le Cat, and by him tranfmitted to the Royal Academy at 
Berlin.---Befides which is added, a paper read by Dr. Haller, 
Nov. 10, 1751, before the Academy at Gottingen; in which 
he undertakes to prove experimentally, ‘ that the motion of the 
* heart, by perpetual alternate contractions and relaxations, de- 
© pends upon irritation, occafioned by the veinous blood, which 
© is fent thither:’ but for thefe we muft refer the curious reader 
to the pamphlet. | 
Confidering the time that has elapfed fince this publication, it 
may, perhaps, be thought, that we have extended our analyfis 
of it to too great a length: but from a belief that our medical 
readérs would be better pleafed to have before them, at one view, 


* woluntarius, non poterit tamen fine nervorum ope expediri, cum’ 
* fenfatione dependeat.’——Is this appearing to have feen or known no 
more than a common butcher? However, Dr. ‘Tiffot is not a fingle 
example, where {trong attachments toa favourite fyftem, or name, has 

hurried even the learned to extravagant lengths. 
* In Mana Machine. Some account of which performance may 
be feen in the Review, Vol. I. p. 123. : 
: as 
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arcuments againft, as in behalf of, the fyftem con- 
“a for ci chofe ao wae for Dr. Whytt’s objettions to. it, 
which make the fubjeét of the enfuing article; and as Dr. 
Haller’s performance is likely to prove the bafis of a future phy- 
fiological controverfy, it was deemed neceflary to convey as clear 
an idea of it as pofible, which could not have been done in a 
more contracted abftract, Before we conclude, one acknow- 
Jegement is due, on our parts, to the learned author, left any of 
his fentiments fhould feem to be here. mifreprefented ; which isy 
that we have not been happy enough to have feen the or al, 
and that the edition before us. appears to be only a very indifferent 
tranflation from a tranflation.—— Proceed we now, as the law- 
yers fay, audire alteram partem. L 


: 7 a5 a 
— : 





Art. XV. Phyficlgical Effays. Containing, 1. An Enquiry into 
the caufes which promote the circulation of the fluids in the very 
Jmall veffels of animals. 1. Obfervatians on the fenfibility and 
irritability of the parts of men and other animals; occa 
Dr. Hialler’s late Treatife-on thefe fubjeéts. By Robert Whytt, 
M.D. F.R.S. Fellow of the Royal College of Phyficians, and 
Profeffor of Medicine in the Univerfity of Edinburgh, 12mo. 
2s. 6d. Dodiley. ; 


HE firft of thefe effays, on a very curious fubje&, treated 
with Dr. Whytt’s accuftomed precifion 'and judgment, 
we muft poftpone to another opportunity, in order to allow more 
room for his remarks on the doctrines maintained in the preced- 
ing article. Our learned author’s effay on the vital and otherin- 
veluntary motions of animals having been particularly favoured 
with Dr. Haller’s attention and animadverfion, Dr. Whytt here 
liberally returns the compliment. -In_ this .eflay, he propofes, 
* rf. ‘Toconfider the parts reckoned infenfible by Dr. Haller, 
‘in a found natural ftate, fuch as they were in his experiments ; 
and 2dly, when they are affected with difeafes, whether in 
confequence of fuch experiments, or from other caufes.’ 
Our author fets out with remarking, that * in. makin 
or relating experiments, with a view to difcover the fenfi- 
bility or infenfibility of the feveral parts of animals, par- 
ticular regard fhould be had to an obfervation made by Hip- 
pocrates, above two thoufand years ago, viz. That.a greater 
« pain deftroys, in a confiderable degree, the feeling of a leffer 
* one;’ the truth of this aphorifm he illuftrates by fome famic 
liar inftances, and the following experiment.‘ When a frog’s 
* hinder feet are pricked, or otherwife wounded, a 
* after cutting off its head, it makes fcarce any motions at " 
* wit 
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“ with its legs, and fhews almoft no figns of feeling ; but, if the 
© toes are pricked or cut ten or fifteen minutes after decollation, 
* the legs and thighs are not only violently moved, but fome- 
© times alfo-the trunk of the body.’ Whence he afks, ° if in 
© this cafe the great pain occafioned by cutting off the head ren 
© dered the animal for fome time infenfible, when its toes were 
© wounded, is it to be wondered at, that after the more fens 
© fible parts were cut, thofe animals which Dr. Haller opened, 
¢ fhewed -no jigns of pain, when the lefs fenfible parts were 
“ wounded ? Bs 

© When the thorax of a living animal is laid open, it does 

*.not feem to'recive any additional pain by the pricking or cut- 
‘ting itg heart; no new convulfions are produced, -nor an 
© chargdin the body, except perhaps a quicker repetition of the 
© heart’s motions: does it follow from’ this, that the heart-is 
© deftitute of feeling? No, furely; but only, that after the 
* great tortures fuffered by laying open the thorax, the néw pain 
© produced by wounding the heart, is too fmall to make any re- 
€ markableimpreffion upon a dying, and half infenfible, animal,’ 

To Dr. Haller’s not having duly adverted to this maxim of 
Hippocrates, our author. afcribes the miftakes he fuppofes that 
Jearned gentleman to have fallen into, with regard to the fenfi- 
bility. of many parts of animals. ‘ Thus,’ fays he, ¢ it willnot 
“ follow, that the tendons, ligaments, capfule of the joints, 
* periofteum and dura mater, had no feeling at all, when they 
© were cut, torn, or pricked, becaufe no convulfive motions, or 
© other figns of uneafinefs, appeared inthe animals at that time; 
‘for this might be owing to the greater pain occafioned by cut- 
* ting the fkin, fubcutaneous nerves, &c. in order to get at thofe 
© parts, the fenfibility of which Dr. Haller propofed to try. The 
© conclufion therefore which fhould be made from his expeti- 
* mefits, is not that the parts above mentioned are wholly de- 
* ftitute of feeling, but that they are much lefs fenfible than fome 
* others, or than has been commonly believed by phyficians.’ 

_ After thefe general obfervations, our author procéeds to take 
into confideration fome particular parts of animals, deemed, by 
Dr. Haller, infenfible. For inftance, the fenfibility of the mar- 
row, Dr. Whytt thinks fufficiently proved by the experiments of 
Duverney and Monro, related in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris; and that Dr. Haller’s reafons for placing t 
among the infenfible parts are inconclufive, becaufe the feeling 
‘of the marrow is not owing to its oil, but to the membranes 
containing this oil; which membranes are furnifhed with 
nervous filaments, tho’ they may be too fubtle to be traced by 
the knife of the moft accurate anatomift. 

As a proof thatthe tunica cornea is far from being deftitute of 
feeling, he alleges, thofe painful fenfations confequent m3 its 
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ine touched with the point of a finger, or the application of 
fault or any acid liquor, he further mentions, © that * havin 
< lately had occafion to be prefent at the extraction of the chiry- 
‘ ftalline Zens, in Mr, Sharp’s way, he enquired particularly of 
¢ the patient, whether he felt any pain when the cornea ‘was 
¢ firft:pierced:’. the patient’s reply was, that he thought the 
pain. was much the fame as when the fkin of his arm was eut 
in blood:letting. Upon which our author makes’ this remark; 
‘ that tho’ the fkin and. cornea are both endowed with a ve 
‘ confiderable degree of fenfibility ; yet when they are cut quick 
ly with a very fharp inftrument, there ismuch lefs pain felt 
é than one would imagine.’: As an inftarice of ‘which he ob- 
ferves, that an accidental cut in fhaving fhall hardly be peroeived, 
till the fowing blood makes it apparent. ‘This; together with 
the pain occafioned by holding the eye firm in its orbit, ‘and'thie 
anxiety the patients are generally under, he: thinks, may very 
well account, for their being fo little fenfible of: pain, when the 
cornea.is pierced with a fharp needle. 4 

The extraordinary agony neceffarily caufed by cutting the fin, 

the abdominal mufcles, &c. and difplacing the inteftines, in of- 
‘der to come at the Kidneys, our Author thinks fufficient to ac- 
count for animals fhewing little or no additional pain when thofe 
organs,are wounded : However, in proof that the kidneys are 
not infenfible, he mentions a patient upon whom the operation of 
‘Nephrotomy was performed, and who felt pain when the kidne 
was opened, tho’ lefs than when the fkin ‘was’ cut; alfo that 
-acute feeling always at tending a Nephritis; ‘and fometiniés 
proceeding from a ftoné in the kidneys.’ whilenothing;” 
he fays, * can be concluded from Calculi ‘lying long in them 
*, without giving pain, except that they were fo fituated as nét 
‘ to hurt. them,’---With refpe&t to the ureters, he obferves, 
that .the:ftrongeft experiments upon brutes could not évince 
their infenfibility in men, when ftones paffing ftom the kidneys 
to the bladder, age produce exquifite torture. : 

Notwithftanding acrid applications to the glands of brute dni- 
mals, immediately after cutting the fkin, may produce but little 
uneafinefs, the very pairiful confequences of a bruife on the tef- 
ticle, or a blow on a woman’s breatt, are judged undoubted preofs 
of their fenfibility. 

Ds. Haller having founded his opinion of the infenfibility of 
fome-parts, on their being unfurnifhed with nerves, our Author 
next confiders, ‘ whether from the real or feeming infenfibility 
‘of any part, or from anatomifts being unable fo demonftrate 
* its nerves, we are intitled to conclude that it has none.’--- Pho’ 
anatomifts cannot demonftsate the nerves belotiging to fie fen- 
dons, yet in order to prove seat Bae not deftitute of nerves, Dr. 
Whytt takes notice that *‘ in foetufes and new-born childreri, 
* the parts, which afterwards, in an adult ftate, become tendi- 
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© nous, are mufcular, or partly fo; and, as animals advance fn 
* age, the proportion of the tendinous, to the mufcular part, 
© gradually increafes ;’ whence he infifts that nerves muft be de- 
nied to the mufcles, or allowed alfo to the tendons.---The acute 
pain occafioned by the diftraétion of the arterial coats in inflani- 
mations, he alleges as a reafon for believing the {mall arteries to 
be furnifhed with nerves, however undifcoverable they may be 
tothe eye; and, in like manner, concludes, * every part liable 
© to be inflamed by irritation, to be, in fome degree, fenfible, 
© and endowed with nerves.’---That the membranes are not 
deftitute of nervous filaments, is inferred from their being de- 
monftrable in the Dura Mater and Pleura. 

Nor ought we, in our Author’s opinion, to conclude mere 

* from a part’s being furnifhed with nerves, that it is fenfible at 
© all, or in what degree: For, the nerves muft be in a certain 
© degree of flexibility and tenfion, to perform their offices right- 
© ly; and in proportion as they recede from this, their fenhbi- 
€ lity will be more or lefs.blunted.’ ‘This pofition he exempli- 


fies by obferving, that ¢ the bones, which in a natural found 
© ftate are infenfible, are, neverthelefs, moft certainly furnifhed 
© with nerves; as appears from the remarkable fenfibility of the 
.© granulated fubftance which rifes from them after fractures, or 


‘ their being chifleled, or when they exfoliate: This foft fiefh, 


.* however, gradually lofes.its feeling as it grows harder, till be- 
© ing, at laft, turned into acallous.or bony fubftance, it becomes 


* wholly infenfible.’” The fame method of reafoning is ex- 


tended to the Tela Cellularis, the Dura Mater, cartilages, li- 
‘gaments, tendons, membranes, &c. A due. attention to this 


change in the firmnefs of parts, and its effect on the nerves, he 


-adds, is neceffary to account for that infenfibility produced: by 


age, in parts which, in foetufes and children,- are-very-fenfible. 
The conclufion drawn from thefe premifes, is, that‘ if fen- 

‘ fibility be a fure mark of the exiftence of nerves in any part 

© of the body, there is not one that is deftitute of them, altho’ a- 


© natomifts will never be able to demonftrate them in every part.’ 


Our Author now proceeds to enquire what farther light. dif- 


.eafes throw on this fubjeét: Upon which he obferves, that if 
the parts reckoned infenfible by JDr: Haller, were deftitute. af 


nerves, they could not become the feat of painful fenfation.; 


yand fuppofing them furnifhed with nerves, but poffefled: of only 
‘an obfcure degree of feeling, it is improbable that they. fhould 
-be the feat of thofe painful difeafes afcribed to them. By way 


of illuftration he thus diftinguifhes between parts in a found and 
difeafed ftate. In the former, he fays, ‘ the feeling of many 


-* parts of the body is but very dull, which is altogether necet- 
§ fary to prevent the uneafinefs Wwe would otherwite perpetually 


© fuffer, when our organs are ftretched, prefied upen, &c. in the 
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t common offices of life; fuch parts, therefore, when cut and 
é wouhded, in a found ftate, give little uneafinefs ; but if after- 
‘ wards an inflammation comes on them, they become extreme-= 
© ly fenfible, and their over-ftretched vefiels, and nervous fila- 
‘ ments, occafion irtenfe pain, by which we are excited to en- 
¢ deavour the cure of the difeafe.’ : , 

He further remarks, that ‘ the parts which are moft fenfible 
‘ ina found ftate, acquire a more acute feeling when inflamed,’ 
As inftances of this truth, he mentions the ftomach, which, 
tho’ in health, it can bear; unhurt, wine, brandy, and other pun- 

ent liquors, is often, when inflamed, brought into convul- 
io by the mildeft drinks ; and light, which does not fenfibly 
affeét the eye in a found ftate, becoming intolerable to this or- 
gan when inflamed. In like manner he infifts, that the more 
infenfible parts may acquire a remarkable additional fenfibility 
in confequence of inflammations or other difeafes : as examples 
ef which he refers to his antecedent obfervations on the bones, 
the Tela Cellularis, and the Dura Mater. ‘To thefe he adds, 
inflammations, which have a tendency to fuppuration, in the 
glands, the pain of which he looks upon as a ftronger proof of 
the fenfibility of thofe parts, than fchirri, and other indolent 
fwellings, are of the contrary. 

After producing a few more inftances to prove, ‘that painful 
difeafes occur in many parts deemed infenfible by Dr. Haller, 
our Author examines that Gentleman’s doctrine concerning the 
particular feat of {ome other maladies, in which, he thinks, his an- 
tagonift not only miftaken, but as laying the foundation of dan- 
gerous practice. Thus, in anfwer to Dr. Haller’s.opinion, that 
the pain, &c. of the arm, fometimes confequent on opening, the 
median Vien, does not proceed from a wound of the tendon, but 
of fome nerve, Dr. Whytt obferves, that if this were the cafe, fi- 
milar fymptoms might be expected from bleeding in the cephalic 
or jugular veins; efpecially the latter, in opening which, fome 
nervous filaments are frequently wounded, and occafion a fharp 
pain; which, however, goes off in aday or two, or fooner, 
without any bad confequence: Whereas, the mifchiefs proceed- 
ing from bleeding in the médian Vein, are of a different kind. 
On this occafidn, little or no pain is felt at firft, but after- 
wards, not only the whole arm is violently pained and fwelled, 
but a particular hard fwelling is often formed in the place where 
the puncture was made, from whence iffues a thin lymph; nor 
does the patient recover the full ufe of his arm for feveral months: 
perhaps never, And, asa proof, that a wound of the tendon 
is, at leaft fometimes, the caufe of thefe fymptoms, our Author 
inftances a man whofe death was occafioned by an accident of 
this fort; in whom, upon being opened, the Tendo Bicipitis 
Was found fwelled to near ten times its bulk. As a further teiti- 
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ony of the fenfibility of the tendons, he alfo mentions, frost 
Dr. Van Swieten, the. cafe of a Nobleman, who was feized 
with general convulfions, upon his furgeon: taking hold of one 
of the tendons near his ancle, by miftake. 
_ The rigidity of the joints, produced by the gout, our Author 
offers in evidence to prove, that its feat is not in the fkin, or 
fubcutaneous nerves, but in the ligaments of the articulations, 
and tendons of the mufcles, which ferve for motion: as in a 
{prain of the wrift or ankle, which tho’ not. attended with a 
great pain immediately, yet, as foon as the over-ftretched parts 
begin to {well and inflame, a confiderable pain enfues ; our Aus 
thor infers, that the overftrained ligaments and tendons may rea- 
fonably be deemed the feat of that pain which affects the joints of 
gouty patients.---Some other arguments in favour of this opini- 
on are deduced from the acute pain occafioned, by. chalk-ftones 
ina joint,, previous to their. pafling the capfular ligaments; and 
from the well known fa&, that notwithftanding an iflue inthe 
knee, for adropfy, may be borne for a length of time, without 
giving any remarkable uneafinefs, yet the puncture of a lancety 
made near the ifiue, through the cap/ula of the joint, to ler 
out the water, has.been found productive of the higheft degree 
of pain and inflammation. : 
. Io proof that the feat of the phrenitis may be.in. the Dura 
Mater, Dr, Whytt takes notice, that in patients who have died 
of this malady,. the Dura and Pia Mater, . as well as the cortirab 
fubftance of the brain, have been found inflamed, fuppurated, 
and mortified ; and in thofe who after having frequently _re- 
covered of it,. have died of other difeafes, the Dura and Pia 
Mater have been found much thicker and harder than ufual; to 
which he adds, that the head-ach attending fevers, .often begins 
ning fome days before any appearance of.a delirium, it ought 
not to be afcribed to any obftruction in the cortical-fubftance of 
the brain, but in the Dura and Pia Mater; nor can it have its 
feat in the exterior teguments of the fkull,. feeing the pain-is not 
aggravated by preffing the part chiefly affected. 7 : 
{tly, our Author combats Dr. Haller’s fentiments with re- 
{pect to the feat of the pleurify, and offers fome very ftrong rea+ 
fons, for believing the Pleura, however infenfible it be in. its 
natural ftate, may yet be affected with pain when inflamedy 
and, as a proof of its being fometimes the feat of this com- 
plaint, he remarks, that in patients who have died of this dif- 
eafe, the Pleura has been found inflammed and fuppurated. 
Having finifhed his obfervations on fenfibilty, Dr. Whytt 
proceeds to animadvert on the fyftem of irritability : wherein his 
firft exceptions are drawn from Dr. Haller’s having allowed this 
property to the lacteal veins, mucous glands, and finufes, ané 
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t denied it wholly to the kidneys and ureters, and almoft 
wholly to the arteries, veins, and excretory ducts of the glands. 
—.The inflammatory effects of acrid cataplafms applied to the 
fkin, or-of fpirit of Wine to the cye, appear to our Author, a 
full demonftration that the fmall arteries are not deftitute of irs 
ritability : which he does not think in the leaft weakened, be» 
caule the Aorta was not obferved to contraét itielf when pricked 
with a’ fharp inftrument, or touched with acrid liquors; fince 
the fame is equally true of the mucous glands and finufes, which, 
neverthelefs, are allowed to be irritable: befides which, he con* 
jeCtures, that the {mall capillary arteries may be more irritable 
than the Aorta or larger ones, on account of their coats being 
lefs firm and tendinous. ra 

Dr. Haller’s argument in favour of the irritability of the lac- 
teal veins, our Author judges equally applicable to all the arte- 
ries, feeing they alfo contract themfelves after death, and pufh 
out moft of their contents into the veins: To which he adds, 
that the neceflary confequence of admitting the lacteals to be 
irritable {which he is far from denying) is, the lymphatic, and 
other vefiels, being fo likewile; feeing the lacteals are only a 
kind of lymphatic veins arifing from the villous coats ofthe 
guts; mor have we any reafon, from their mufcular ftructure, 
to afcribe irritability to them, or the thoracic duct, more than 
to the other veffels. 

With refpect to the veins, our Author contents himfelf with 
obferving, that as * the alternate contractions of the trunks of the 
* Venz Cayz near theheart, fhew them to be poflefled of a re- 
* markable degree of irritability ; it isnot probable that the other 
‘ veins are-wholly deftitute of it.’ ' ; 

The fudden flow of pale urine in hyfteric cafes, and the in- 
creafed derivation of faliva into the mouth of a hungry perfor, 
from the tafte, or even fight of agreeable food, are adduced ds 
proofs that the fecerning veflels of the kidneys, and the excreto- 
ry ducts of the falivary glands, are not unirritable.—The {paf- 
modic contraction occafioned by the paflage of a fharp ftone 
through the ureter, and the ufe of opium to obtund that acute 
feeling, are mentioned to prove, that the ureters are not deftt- 
tute of this.quality, however unaffected they might be by the 
ftimulus: of ‘oil of vitriol. ; 

After-thus endeavouring to fhew the inconclufivenefs of Dr. 
Haller’s experiments, as‘ to the irritability of the blood-vefiels, 
laGteals, glands; and mucous finufes, our Author obferves, that 
the Iris alfo may be endowed with this power, notwithftanding 
it did not appear to contraét when irritated with a knife.—Here 
Dr. Whytt takes an opportunity to defend his former opinion* 


* In his Effay on the Vital Motions. 
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concerning the dilatation of the pupil, againft the objections made 
to it by Dr. Haller: and in a note pretty largely confiders the 
mufcular ftructure of the bladder. 

Dr. Haller’s arguments in proof of the independence of irri. 
tability on the nerves and fenfation, are the fucceeding objeéts of 
our Author’s attention. To the firft, that the moft -fenfible 
parts, as the nerves and fkin, are not irritable, he replies, * Since 
‘ the mufcles are the only organs of the body which,. by their 
¢ particular fabric, are fitted for motion, itis fo far from being 
¢ a wonderful difcovery, that the nerves are deftitute of irrita- 
‘ bility, that is only a neceflary confequence of their make ; 
¢ for a power of contraction does not depend upon fenfibility 
¢ alone, but upon this in conjunction with a particular ftruc- 
$ ture.’? Wherefore, ¢ the proper anfwer to this argument is, 
© that, although irritability always infers fome degree of fenfi- 
‘bility, yet fenfibility does not infer irritability, unlefs the part 
© be, by its peculiar fabric, fitted for motion, 1. e. in other 
¢ words, unlefs it be what we call mufcular.’ In fupport'of-this 
reafoning, he mentions fome familiar inftances whereby: the 
dkin and the Dartos appear to be affected by ftimuli, and confe- 
quently irritable, tho’ not in the fame fenfe as the mufcles, 

Dr. Haller’s fecond argument, that trritability is not obferved 
ito be proportioned to fenjrbility, is, our Author thinks, far from 
making in favour of this fyftem ; becaufe an inflammation of 
‘any irritable part, which incteafes its fenfibility, is always found 
‘to render it more irritable: And with re{peéct to the inftances, 
-alleged in fupport of this doGtrine, from the ftomach and heart, 
the remarks, that tho’ in fome {fenfes: the ftomach may appear 
more fenfible than the inteftines, yet the latter feem as fufcept- 
-ible of pain asthe former; that * an inflammation in them is as 
painful, if not more fo, than in the ftomach; and that Jalap, 
© Senna, and other fmart purgatives, which feldom occafion any 
-* pain in the ftomach, often affect the- guts with fevere grip- 
‘$ ings.’ —'W ith regard to the heart; he obferves, that * as the fkin, 
‘$ altho’ cne of the moft fenfible parts of the body, feels no pain 
‘ from a flight preflure or attrition, becaufe it is defended by 
¢ the infenfible Epidermis; fo the heart, when gently touched, 
© feels little, becaufe it is covered with the inner ere, 
© the Pericardium, which, like other membranes. of ‘the body, 
¢ has but afmall degree of fenfibility. In like mannar, the ex* 
© ternal furface of the inteftines is rendered lefs fenfible than it 
© would be, by their being involved in the mefentery.’ . 

Dr. Haller’s third argument is,that parts deftitute of feeling are, 
neverthele/s, irritable: Plaufible as this may feem at firft fight, 
gur Author apprehends he has already * fhewn it to: be incon- 


* In the laft fection of his Effay on Vital Motions, &c; See Re- 
yew, Vol. VI, ‘p. 463. . ts mm 
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clufive ; however he hopes to make it appear more fo, from fome 
additional confiderations. Inthefe he; fr/?, from ftrong reafon- 
ing, and fome experimental obfervations, concludes ‘ that the 
¢ weak alternate motions, produced by irritated mufcles, whofe 
< nerves have been tied or cut, by no means prove that their ir- 
< ritable power is independent of the nervous influence: they 
‘ only thew, that thefe motions are not owing to any new ‘de- 
‘ rivation of fpirits from the brain into the mutcles at that time 5 
¢ that the prefence of the nervous influence in its fibres is only 
© requifite; and that the fpirits remaining in the nerves below 
¢ the ligature, and in the mufcular fibres, may be fufficient to 
‘ preferve a certain degree of irritability, or power of motion, 
‘ in them for fome little time.’——As to the inference drawn by 
Dr. Haller, from the irritability of infeéts which have no head, 
he obferves, that it equally ferves to prove fenfibility, and vo- 
luntary motion alfo, independent of the brain and’nerves. 

. adly, Our Author remarks, ‘that ¢ if the fenfibility of the me- 
< dullary part of the brain in living animals, may be deduced 
© from the convulfive motions which enfue upon hurting it,” 


(which is admitted by Dr. Haller) ‘ by a parity of reafon, feel- 


* ing ought to be afcribed to the brain, even in animals newly 
‘ killed; feeing, in thefe the motion of the heart is renewed by 
‘ irritating the Medulla oblongata, and the whole mufcles of 
© the body are canvulfed by diflecting the fpinal marrow :’ nor 
ought the imbecility of the convulfive motions fo produced, in 
animals newly. dead, to be taken for indications of infenfibility, 
or arifing from any other caufe than in living animals; fince, as 


death foon puts an entire end to every kind of mone and aéti- 


vity, in the parts of moft animals, fo it muft: be prefumed, that 
immediately after death, thefe powers begin to be weakened.— 
To which he adds, . * if the convulfions occafioned by irritating a 
© nerve in its natural ftate, are allowed by all to be a eroeh of 
* its feeling, the like, tho’ weaker, convulfions, excited in the 
‘, muicles by irritating a cut or tied nerve,’ muft be an equal 
® proof of its ftill retaining, in fome meature, its fenfibility. When 
© all communication, therefore, with the brain, by means of the 
* nerves, is cut off, convulfive motions, which ariie from a 
‘ Stimulus applied to any part, are equally a proof of the fen- 
© fibility of that part, as if the communication were preferved, 
* And if, in the latter cafe, thefe motions may be juftly afcribed 
* to the nerves being hurt by the irritation, they muft be equally 
‘ fo in the former.’ . 
3dly, Suppofing it objected, ‘ How can there be any fenfibi- 
‘ lity or feeling in a nerve, whofe communication with the 
‘ brain is cut off ?? Our Author replies, * That fince we have 
‘_ftrong reafons for believing, that the parts of many infects 
* continue to be fenfible for a confiderable time after they have 
K 4 * been 
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© been divided from each other, and that the bodies of fome 
* larger animals continue to live and feel after they aredeprived 
© of their heads *:. why may not the mufcles of men preferve 
© fome degree of fenfibility for a few moments, after their 
¢ nerves are tied or cut, altho’ we may not be able.to account 
© for this from any thing we know of the nature of the ~ 
© or. of the manner in which the foul is prefent with, and 

© upon it +.’—The probability of this opinion he fupports fram 
Redi’s obferving the head of a viper to bite half an hour after 
its feparation from the body ; and from experiments of his own, 
whereby it appeared, that the head of a frog, after decollation, 
© not only continued, for above half an hour, to move. its eye- 
< Jids, noftrils, and mufcles of the lower jaw, when its brain, or 
© the {kin of its head, was touched with a probe, but fometimes 
“ moved its eyes and eye-lids, when nothing touched it, and as 
it were of its own accord.—In like manner the body feparate- 
ly preferves the power of motion for above half an hour; and 
when its hind feet or toes are cut, or- otherwife hurt, the 
mutcles of its thighs, legs, and trunk are ftrongly contracted, 
by which it raifes its body from the table, and fometimes 
moves from one place to another. When the mutcles of the 
thighs are pricked or cut with a knife, they are excited into 
contraction; but neither they nor the neighbouring mufcles 
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_ © are near fo ftrongly convulfed, as when the toes are wounded.’ 


From hence.Dr. Whytt infers, that ‘ we muft either allow the 
« head and body of a frog to be animated,’ [nay, that, «in: ap- 
pearance, the former exhibits fome voluntary motions] *£ ‘for a 
© confiderable time after they are feparated from each other ; or 
‘ elfe affirm, that the life, feeling, and ative powers of animals 
* are merely properties of that kind of matter of which they are 
‘ compofed. The former opinion,’ he adds, * is attended with 
© fome difficulties which arife folely from our ignorance of the 
‘ nature of immaterial beings: the latter is inconfiftent with 
€ all that we know of matter or its properties. If we admit it, 
‘ therefore, we not only afcribe qualities to matter which it does 
‘ not poffefs, but prefume to limit, by our fcanty and inadequate 


_* In confirmation of thefe fa&s, Mr. Boyle’s obfervations upon 
flies and vipers are mentioned ; the former of which is particularized 
in the before-cited volume of the Review, p. 467. 

+ Ina pretty long note our Author here offers, with a modeft 
diffidence, becoming of, and beft known to, the real philofopher, 
fome ingenious metaphyfical conjeftures in fupport of bie opinion. 
But as he has himfelf obferved, that the queftion concerning the itti- 
table power of animals, is to be determined by experiments and ob- 
fervations, inftead of abitrat reafoning:, we choofe to refer the curious 
reader to Dr.Whytt’s performance, for thefe conje€tures, which would 
fuffer confiderably by any abridgment or mutilation. 
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‘ citiesy the powers of incorporeal natures, their manner 
¢ of ating upon bodies, and co-exifting with them.’ ; 

To the fuppofition that the foul’ is confined to the brain, 
which is aflerted by Dr. Haller, oar Author oppofes, from 
Baglivi, that a pigeon not only lives for feveral hours, but even 
flies from one place to another, after being deprived of its 
brain; and from Redi, the continuation of life and motion in 
a viper, for three days, and in a tortoife for three weeks, after 
decollation; in the latter for fix months after the lofs of its 
brain. To the fame purpofe he mentions an experiment com- 
municated by the learned Dr. Hales ; who, after ‘ tying a ligature- 
< about a frog’s neck, to prevent any ‘effufion of blood, cut off 
‘ its head, and thirty hours after obferved the blood ETE. 
¢ freely in the web of the foot: the frog alfo at this time move 
« its body when ftimulated ; ‘but on thrufting a needle down the 
¢ fpinal marrow, the animal was ftrongly conyulfed, and im- 
‘ mediately after became motionlefs.’ From thefe inftances, he 
infers, it may be reafonably prefumed, thata sENTIENT PRIN- 
CIPLE may continue to actuate the parts of man or animals 
neareft refembling him, for fome few minutes after their com- 
munication with the brain has been cut off.—In a note he at- 
tributes the difference between men and thofe animals which 
live long after decollation, or the excifion of the heart, to the lat- 
ter’s being fo framed, that frefh fupplies of blood or fpirits from 
the heart or brain, are not immediately neceffary to keep the 
feveral parts in order to be acted upon by the foul; as feems to 
be the cafe of men and many other animals. 

Should a man of ‘mere common fenfe, he adds, be afked 
why the heart of a frog beats and renews its motions when 
pricked ? he will readily By, it is becaufe there is 4fe in it: nor 
can a better anfwetbe-given, perhaps, by the ableft philofopher. 
* If then //fe in animals be owing to the’ energy of a principle 
* diftinct from matter, and of powers fuperior ‘to it, we have 
* reafon to conclude, ‘that as long as any figns of life remain in 
© the bodies of animals, or any of their parts, this principle 
‘- ftill continues to actuate them.’ 


Our Author takes notice of two kinds of motion from irrita- 


tion, obfervable in living animals. * The firft, where the muf- 
cle or organ itfelf isftimulated (of which kind he reckons the 
motion of the heart) he afcribes to the foul or fentient princi- 
ple acting in the part moved; which motion is perceivable’ after 
the death of the animal: The fecond, where the pianins only 
affeGts fome neighbouring or diftant part, as the motion of 
{neezing from an irritation of the nofe, and the contraétion of 
the diaphragm in vomiting, or in a Tenefmus or ftranguary, he 
derives from the foul, as perceiving and ating in the brain, 
which ceafes with life,--- With refpect to the divifibility me “4 
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foul, infinuated, not very candidly, by Dr. Haller, to be held 
by our Author, he only remarks, that its ° indivilibility does 
¢ not depend on the unity of the body, but on its own particu- 
¢ Jar nature.’ 

After a few refle€tions on the narrownefs of our knowlege in 
thefe matters, he concludes with obferving, that ‘ if we knew 
the manner of exiftence of the foul, or the way in which it 
aéis upon, or is prefent with the body, it would be a very 
proper objeétion to any phyfiological opinion, that it was in- 
confiftent with what we certainly knew of thefe things: but 
as we are utterly ignorant of them, it is highly unreafonable 
and abfurd to argue againft-an opinion fupported by experi- 
ment and analogy, from its Paopoles inconfiftency ; with 
what? why truly with nothing! For what we are totally ig- 
norant of, is, to us, as if it were nothing; and we can nei- 
ther affirm nor deny any thing, to be either confiftent or incon- 
fiftent with it.’ 

Tn the next place, our Author inquires into the fitnefs. of the 
glutinous matter of animal mufcles to be the feat of irritability, 
as fuppofed by Dr. Haller. To this he objeéts, that irritability 
ought then to be allowed to the {kin, ligaments, and tendons, 
(which is contrary to experience) feeing they abound much 
more in g/ve than the mufcles.---That the greater irritability of 
the fibres of young animals, is to be deduced from their greater 
fenfibility, which laft is owing to their greater foftne(s and ten- 
dernefs.---That if irritability be really a property of the mufcu- 
jar glue, fenfibility and intelligence may, with equal propriety, 
be admitted actual properties of the medullary fubftance .of the 
brain: And with refpect to its analogy to gravity, he obferves, 
that inall the changes of matter, from whatever caufe proceed- 
ing, its gravity ftill continues; * but, when the g/utex of. the 
* mufcles is extracted, it appears as inert and defitute of ac- 
© tive powers as any other matter; nay, tho’ allowed to re- 
* main in them, yet, in moft animals, it lofes its power alto- 
‘ gether very foon after the mufcles are feparated from the body.’ 
---Further, that as gravity muft, at laft, be referred to the in- 
termediation of fome imcorporeai caufe, fo it is highly. probable 
that the irritability of animal mufcles, is owing to that living 
fentient Principle, which animates the whole body. 

Having finifhed his remarks on Dr. Haller’s theory of irrita- 
bility, after premifing, that ‘the word irritability feems to imply 
© akind of life or feeling in the part endowed with it, which ren- 
* ders it capable of being fretted, provoked, orirritated, and there- 
© fore feems to be improperly applied to exprefs the contraétile 
© power of f{timulated mufcles, if this power has no connection 
“ with, or dependence on, their fenfibility ;’ Dr. Whytt adds 
fome obfervations, defigned to fhew the probability that the mo- 
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tions of ftimulated mufcles proceed from, or are clofely connect- 
ed with, their fenfibility—The firft of thefe is, that the irrita- 
bility of the mufcles and organs of the human body is generally 
found to be proportioned to their fenfibility.---2. That what- 
ever increafes the fenfibility of the mufcles of our body, alfo in- 
creafes the irritability.--- 3 Whatever leffens or deftroys the fen- 
fibility, alfo leffens or deftroys the irritability or power of mo- 
tion.---4. That there is either a fympathy between fome mufcles, 
or fome general active principle animating them, which being 
affected with a difagreeable fenfation by the Stimulus applied to 
one mufcle, brings many others into contraction, in order to 
avoid what is hurtful to it.---5. That the motions of irritated 
mutcles are owing to the fenfation excited by the- Stimulus ap- 
plied to them, appears probable from the confcioufnefs of many 
involuntary motions in our bodies, proceeding from a particular 
fenfation, either in the organs moved, or in fome neighbouring 
part. Thefe obfervations are elucidated by many familiar in- 
ftances, and appofité experiments: among the latter our Au- 
thor has introduced feveral in corifirmation that the heart is not 
more exempt from the effects of Opium than any other organ of 
the body.---He has likewife fubjoined a fhort hiftory of what 
other writers have faid upon the fame fubje&, in a note, where- 
in he appears to have done them more juftice than Dr. Haller, 
‘or the profeffed advocates for his opinion’: to thefe he has added 
fome further arguments, tending to expofe the abfurdity 6f ad- 
mitting irritability to be a property of matter, in the fame light 
with gravity, magretifm, or electricity ; and clofes with taking 
notice, that life, fenfe, and proper activity, feeming to be incon- 
fiftent with the known properties of matter, when we fee a fy- 
ftem of matter with thefe, we may, without prefumption, con- 
clude, * that they are owing not to the ‘material fyftem alone, but 
* to fome active principle animating it. And altho’ even upon 
this fuppofition, it may be very difficult to account for fome of 
the motions obferved in fuch a fyftem, or in its parts when fe- 
parated, we cannot hence conclude, that they are not owing to 
any fuch power; but only that our ignorance of the nature of 
immaterial Beings, and of their particular union with, and 
manner of acting upon, bodies, throws a veil of obfcurity-over 
thefe things which the moft enlightened philofopher will 
never be able to remove.’---With regard to Dr. Haller’s re- 
fection on his manner of writing, and the paucity of his expe- 
riments, he contents himfelf with modeftly faying, that he fhall 
* pafs them by unnoticed, from a confcioufnefs of their being 
‘ ill-founded, “a diflike of introducing any thing: perfonal into 
* a philofophical difpute, and a perfuafion that the Doétor hime 
* felf will not, upon a cool review, entirely approve them.’ 
| Thus 
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Thus have we endeavoured to give a fummary of the eyj- 
dence and arguments urged by two learned medical difputants, 
in favour of their refpective fyftems: The acknowleged abili- 
ties of both may ferve to excufe our not interpofing any judgment 
of our own on either fide. Should we be thought to have allowed 
the fubjeét too much room, we have only this apology to make, 
that as we are expected to give an account of whatever is moft 
remarkable in the literary world, many of our readers may, 
poffibly, think this controverfy of no little importance. ; 





Art. XVI. Conclufion of the. Account of Macknight’s Harmony of 
the Gofpels. 


N our laft we gave the reader a general view of the plan 
upon which Mr. Macknight has proceeded in his Harmo- 
zy: our bufinefs in this article will be; to fhew how he has 
executed his plan. Properly fpeaking, his work confifts of 
four parts, viz. the preliminary obfervations, the harmony, the 
paraphrafe, and the notes. As to the preliminary obfervations, 
nothing needs be added to the account already given, becaufe 
enough has been faid,to make the intelligent reader fenfible of what 
importance thofe obfervations muft be to the right underftanding 
of the gofpels. Neverthelefs, in juftice to our author, we cannot 
but take notice, that whoever reads his obfervations in the book 
itfelf, wil] have a much. higher idea of their worth and ufeful- 
nefs than he can form from any abftract that can be given of 
them. 

In the Harmony, the texts are fo difpofed, that it would be 
very difficult to comprehend any fpecimen of it in fuch a page as 
ours: amexample of this part of the work, therefore, cannot 
be expected from us. In.the general, however, we can aflure 
eur readers, that the difpofition of the texts is not only new, 
. but ingenious, and very diftin&t. ‘Thofe, indeed, who have ftu» 
died the harmony of the gofpels, knowing what perplexity the 
fubject is involyed.in, may be apt to confider a harmony with- 
out tranfpofitions as an impracticable project: but our author's 
iliuftration of his fourth preliminary obfervation, properly at- 
tended to, will remove this prejudice: and the fuccefs with 
which he has applied the different branches of that obfervation, 
will ftrongly incline impartial judges to adopt his plan. The 
following examples are defigned to give our readers a notion of . 
what he has actually done, in fupport of his {cheme. ’ 

‘Matthew and Mark relating the miracle performed on the 
two blind men near Jericho, fay, that their fight was reftored to 
them as Jefus departed from Jericho; but Luke exprefly — 
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ghat it was done as he drew nigh to the town: and that no 
doubt might-be left, he tells us, that after the miracle was per 
formed, Toh entered and paffed through Jericho. This diffi- 
culty, which has greatly perplexed the commentators and: har- 
mony-writers, our author removes, not by fuppofing ‘that the 
miracles were different, but by proving clearly, from the 
Teftament, and from Jofephus, that there were two towns of 
the name of Jericho, an old and a new town, fituated at a {malt 
diftance from each other. Now if this be true, the beg fit- 
ting on the road between the two towns, might be faid to have 
received their cure, either as Jefus departed from the one, or a 
he drew nigh to the other, according to the pleafure of the 
hiftorian. 

Mark, chap. xi. 13. tells us, that Jefus curfed the ~ hey ay 
he went into Jerufalem to purge the Temple; but Matthew, 
chap. xxi. 18. fays, that this happened after he went. To re- 
concile the evangelifts, our author does: not fuppofe that there 
were two fig-trees curfed at different times; bat he fhews, that 
Matthew agrees entirely with Mark, in the time which he has 
affigned to this miracle. For he very ingenioufly obferves, that 
in relating the miracle of the fig-tree, Matthew is ftill treatin 
of the tranfactions of the day on which the Temple was purged 5 
and tho’ the fig-tree was curfed on the morning of that day, the 
evangelift very properly mentioned it laft of ‘all, becaufe he in- 
tended to relate, at the fame time, the conféquence’ of the curfe, 
which was the firft tranfa€tion of the next day. Hence the 
words, Matt. xxi. 18. Tewsas de erravayovers rnvrovsw emeivatt, 
are juftly tranflated by our author, But in the morning, (viz. of 
the day, the tranfactions of which the evangelift had been relat- 
ing, not the morning of the day following, as is commonly fup- 
poied) as he returned into the city, he had hungred, €&c. 

All theevangelifts make mention of Pilate’s fcourging Jefus, and 
delivering him to the foldiers'to be mocked. Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke affirm, that the fcourging happened in confequence 
of Pilate’s paffing the fentence m4 condemnation on Jefus; but 
John tells us, that after Jefus was fcourged and mocked, Pilate 


brought him forth to the Jews, declared he would not crucify 


him, and offered to releafe him; that in anfwer to the gover- 
nor’s declaration, the Jews threatnéd to accufé him before the 
emperor, if he let Jefus go; and that upon this, Pilate paffed' 
the fentence which they defired. This important difficulty our 
author removes by a fuppofition, which, tho’ it has not hither- 
to been made, muft appear extremély natural. He imagiriés, 
that when Pilate beheld Jefus fcourged, and cloathed with old 
purple robes, crowned with thorns, and befmeared with blood, 
buffetted and fpit upon by the foldiers, in confequente of the 
fentence of condemnation which he had paffed upon hit, he was 
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exceedingly. moved with the fight ; that this led him to hope the 
mob likewife might be fo imprefied by it, as to afk his releafe ; 
that with this view he brought him forth to them, and notwith- 
ftanding he had paffed fentence upon him, declared again that he 
was innocent, refufed to crucify him, and offered to releafe him; 
but that when the priefts threatned to accufe him before the Em- 
peror, he gave over all thoughts of faving Jefus, and ordered 
the foldiers to prepare for his execution, | 
By thefe three examples the difcerning reader may form fome 
judgment of what Mr. Macknight has done towards clearing 
the harmony of the gofpels. In the mean time, that by which 
he has moft diftinguifhed himfelf, is his harmony of the refur- 
rection, which is entirely new, and we dare fay will be found 
to reconcile the evangelifts fully, in this fundamental branch of 
their hiftory. But to give a proper abftra& of his fcheme 
would exceed the bounds we have prefcribed to ourfelves ; and 
to give it imperfectly, would be doing injuftice to Mr. Mack- 
ight: for which reafon we refer our readers to the book itfelf, 
In the paraphrafe our author has often departed from the coms 
mon ftrain of commentators, but never without ftrong reafons. 
Befides explaining the meaning of the facred texts in a clear and 
perfpicuous manner, he has fuggefted a number of circumftan- 
ces, which, tho’ they do not occur to the bulk of readers, are 
et fo natural, that, being prapofed, they can fcarce be rejected. 
he fubjeéts treated of by the evangelifts, together with the 
known ecteioans and difpofitions of the perfons whofe hiftory 
they relate, fuggefted thefe circumftances to our author: hence 
they are of fuch a kind, that they feldom fail to throw a new 
and beautiful light on the paffages explained; and at the fame 
time that they inftruét and pleafe, fhew with what attention the 
author has ftudied the gofpels. A remarkable example of this 
we have in feétion 62, where our Lord’s fermon in the fynagogue 
of Capernaum is paraphrafed. For by pointing out the con- 
nection of the feveral branches of the difcourfe, and by a clofe 
attention to the chain of the argument, and to the fentiments 
of the perfons to whom our Lord fpake, he has affixed a clear 
and determinate fenfe to al] the obicure expreffions which occur 
in that difcourfe.—But of his fuccefs in this way, the following 
may ferve inftead of many examples which might be given: it 
is in the beginning of fection 122, and runs thus: 
¢ Our Lord, in the conclufion of his lamentation over Je- 
* rufalem, had declared that the Temple fhould never be fa- 
* voured with his prefence any more, Behold, your houfe 1s left 
© unto you defolate. For I fay unto you, ye fhall not fe me hence- 
© forth, till ye fhall fay, Bleffed is he that cometh in the name of the 
‘ Lord. A refolution of this kind appeared very ftrange to the 
© difciples, and affected them much. For which reafon they 
» fiop- 
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€ ftopped him as he was going away, and defired him to fee what 
< a fine building the temple was: infinuating, that they were 
‘ furprized to hear him talk of leaving it defolate ; that fo glo- 
¢ rious a fabric was not to be deferted rafhly ; and. that they 
‘ fhould all be very happys when he, as Mefliah, took poffeffion of 
¢ it, with the.other palaces which of right belonged to him.— 
‘ But at. this time none of our Lord’s followers.had the leaft 
< ‘apprehenfion that he was to take away the facrifices, and make 
‘ fuch a change in religion, as would render the Temple of no 
‘ ufe. And therefore, heating him fpeak of -its, demolition, 
they no doubt fuppofed, that the fabric then ftanding was too 
{mall for the numerous worfhippers who fhould come-up, when 
all nations were fubjected to the Meffiah, and thought it was 
for that reafon to be pulled down, in order to be.erected.on a 
more magnificent plan, fuitable to the idea they had con- 
ceived of the greatnefs_of his future kingdom. Entertaining 
thefe imaginations, they received the news with pleafure, and 
fancied to themfelves very glorious things as-they travelled 
along.—Accordingly, when Jefus was come to the Mount of 
Olives, and had taken a featon fome eminence, from whence 
the Temple and part of the city could be feen, they drew near 
and exprefled their joy by defiring to know when the demo~ 
lition of the old ftruéture was to happen, and what were to 
be the ligns of his coming, and of the end of the world.—By 
their mafter’s coming, the figns of which the difciples ‘afked, 
it is probable they meant his coming to erect that great fecular 
empire, oyer which they fuppofed the Meffiah was to reign. 
For in this fenfe they took the. phrafe on all other-o¢cafions, 
till they received the gifts of the fpirit, and underftood the 
true nature of the Meffiah’s kingdom. ‘They conneéted the 
demolition of the Temple, and. the end of the world, or, as 
it fhould rather,be tranflated, the end of the age, (See Whitby 
in loc.) with their mafter’s coming, altho’ they had not at that 
time the leaft notion of his being to deftroy the. nation, nor 
the leaft-fufpicion of any change to be made in religion... By 
the end of the age therefore, to happen at his coming,’ they 
could mean nothing elfe but the end. of the political .cecono~ 
my,.or form of, government by heathen procurators, which 
then fubfifted : and they, would look on their mafter’s.com= 
ing to deftroy the age, or political conffitution pf the nation 
then fubfifting, as a very agreeable. event. _And for the 
demolition of the Temple, to happen at the fame time, they 
might think it proper, if they expeéted a larger and more fu» 
‘perh building in its ftead, proportionable to the number of 
the Meffiah’s fubjeéts, who fhould come up to worfhip.. In 
any other view the end of the world, or age, and the de» 
* ftruction of the Temple, would have been a moft melancholy 
‘ prof- 
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© profpect, and fuch as the diftiples, in their prefent temper, 
* could not have looked on, but with the greateft uneafinefs,’— 
In manly places the narrations of the evangelifts are fo fimple, 
that to paraphrafe them would be of no ufe. In fuch cafes the 
i* author wifely judged it more proper to make reflections 
Bey the hiftory : thefe reflections the reader will always find to Be 
f  folid and inftruétive. For inftance, at the end of fe&tion 37, 
where the hiftory of the election of the twelve apoftles is given, 
after relating the various particulars contained in the facred 
Li writings, concerning the lives and characters of the twelve, he 
oh concludes with this excellent reflection. 3 
if © Thus were the foundations of the church laid in twelve il- 
© literate Galileans, who being at firft uttefly ignorant of the 
© nature and end of their office, and deftitute of the qualifica- 
“ tions neceflary to difcharge the dutiés of it, integrity excepted, 
© were the moft unlikely perfons in the world to confoundthe 
* wifdom of the wife, to baffle the power of the mighty, to over. 
* turn'the many falfe religions which then flourifhed every where, 
© under the proteétion of civil government, and, in a word, to 
© reform the dniverfally corrupted manners of mankind. ‘Had 
“ human pruderice been to make choice of inftruments for fo 
“ grand an undertaking, doubtlefs fuch as were remarkable for 
* deep féierice, ftrong reafoning, and prevailing eloquence, 
* would fave been pitched upon; and thefe endowments ‘pro- 
* bably would have been fet off with the external advantages of 
* wealth and power. Butlo! the wifdom of God, infinite 
* fuperior to that of men, aéted quite differently in this mattef, 
© For the treafure of the gofpel was committed to earthen vef- 
* fels; that the excellency of its power might in all countries 
* be feen to be of God. Accordingly the religion which thefe 
* Galileans taught through the world, without having at all ap- 
* plied themfelves to letters, exhibited a far jufter notion: of 
* things than the Grecian and Roman Philofophers were able to 
“ attdin, tho’ their lives were fpent in coritemplation and ftudy. 
* Hence, by its own intrinfic fplendor, as wéll as by the exter- 
* nal glory of the miracles which accompanied it, this religi 
< thewed itfelf to be altogether of divine original. Befides, ft 
* was attended with a fuccefs anfwerable to its dignity and-trutlt. 
< It was received every where by the bulk of mankind with thé 
* higheft applanfe, as fomething they had hitherto been feekin 
* in'vain: while the maxims and precepts of the philof 
* never fpréad themfélves farther than their particular fchools. 
* It was therefore with the higheft wifdom, that the founda- 
* tions of the church were thus laid in the labours of a few weak 
* illiterate fifhermen. For with irrefiftible evidence it demon- 
* ftrated, that the immenfe fabric was at firft raiféd, and = 
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& fuftaineds bet. by the arm of flefh, but purely by the hand of 
‘ i G PY arts . et a . ; 
5 re Sion le we haye, fect. 144, where, after having re- 
lated the infults that were offered to Jefus on the crofs, by the 
rulers, the. priefts, the mob, the foldiers, and the thieves, our 
author concludes the whole.thus. ‘ This paflage of the hitto 
© offers.to our view events moft aftonifhing. For when we call 
© ‘to mind the, perfect innocence of the Lord Jefus, the uncom; 
¢ son love that he bare to mankind, and the many fubftantial 
© sood offices which he did to multitudes, groaning under the 
© burthen of their afflictions;. when we think of the efteem in 
© which the common people held him all along, how chearfully 
€ they followed him to the remoteft corners of the country, and 
© with what pleafure they heard his difcourfes; ifcannot but be 
© matter of the greateft furprize, to find them, at the conclufion, 
© rufhing all of a fudden into the oppofite extremes, and every 
© body, as it were, combined to treat him with the mioft bar- 
‘ barous cruclty. When Pilate afked the people if they inclined 
© to have Jefus releafed, his difciples, tho’ they were very nu- 
merous, and might have made a great appearance in his be- 
half, remained quite filent, as if they had been fpeechlefs and 
infatuated, The Roman foldiers, notwithftanding their ge- 
neral had declared him, an innocent perfon, moft inhuman 
infaited him, The Scribes and Pharifees ridiculed him. The 
‘ common people, who had received him with Hofannas a few 
‘ days before, wagged thejr heads at him as they pafled by, and 
* railed on him asa deceiver. Nay, the very thief on the crafs 
‘.revyiled him. This. fudden revolution, in the humours of, the 
$ nation, may feem,unaccountable ; yet if we could, affign,a 
* proper, reafon for the filence of the difciples, the principles 
‘ which influenced the: reft might be difcovered in their feveral 
« fpeeches. . Chrift’s follawers had attached themfelves to him 
€ in expectation of CSiie rales to great. Wealth and power in his 
‘ kingdom, which they expected would have been fp ihe: 
ed, 
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€ they, looked fors. they permitted him to,be.condemne pe- 
« hapsnbecaufo they thaught it might have obliged him to break 
“‘the Roman yoke by miracle. Tf. the reader can trace outa 
§ mors, probable reafon. for their filence, when Pilate offered 


_* thre. to-releafe theic, mafter,, and in a, manner begoed them 


*-to.afk his life, his pains.in fuch an enquiry will certainly pe 
* well beftowed. With refpect to the foldiers, they were angry 
‘ that any one fhould have pretended to. royalty in Judea, where 
© Cefar had eftablifhed this authority. Hence they infulted him 
< with the title of king, and paid him mock honours. As for 
© the common people, they feem to have loft their opinion of 
‘him, .probably becaufe he had neither convinced the council, 
Revyigw, Keb, 1756, L ‘ nor 
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‘ nor refcued himfelf, when they condemned him. - They be- 
¢ gan, therefore, to look upan the ftory that was induftrioufly 
‘ fread abroad of him, viz. his having, howe that he could 
© deftroy and build the Temple in three days, as a kind of 
© blafphemy, becaufe it required divine power to execute fuch 
¢ an undertaking. Accordingly, in derifion, they faluted him 
© by the title of, The deftroyer and builder of the Temple in three 
© days; and with atmalicious fneer bad him fave himfelf, and 
¢ come down from the crofs; infinuating, that the one was a 
© much eafier matter than the other. ‘The priefts and, fcribes 
© were filled with the moft implacable and diabolical hatred of 
© him, becaufe he had torn off their mafks,, and fhewed them 
© to the people in their true colours. Wherefcre they ridiculed 
© his miracles, from whence he drew his reputation, as a parcel 
© of tricks, by pretending to acknowlege them, but at the fame 
© time adding a reflection which they thought entirely confuted 
“ them, Fle Javed others, himfelf he cannot fave. ‘To conclude, 
© the thief alfo fancied, that he muft have delivered both him- 
© felf and them, if he had been the Meffiah. But as no fen of 


* fuch a deliverance appeared, he upbraided him for making pre- 


‘ tenfions to that high character, faying, Jf theu be Chrift, fave 
* thyfelf and us. ) rs 
In treating of the parables, our author has fhewn the proprie- 


_ty of their feveral circumftances, and by carefully attending to the 


occafion on which they were fpoken, has pointed out the true 
moral application of them. His explication and application of 
the parable of the prodigal ; or, as he more properly terms it, 
the loft fon, may be offered as an example of this. on 

‘ He fpake next the parable of the loft fon, which of all his 
© parables,” fays our author, ¢ is the moft delightful, not only 
© as it enforces a doctrine incomparably joyous, but becaule it 
¢ abounds with the tender paffions, is finely painted with the 
moft beautiful images, and is to the mind what a charming 
diverfified landfcape is tothe eye. 11. And he faid, a cértain 
Man had two fons: 12. And the younger of them, dbeing im- 
patient of the reftraint he lay under at home, came and /aid 
to his father, Father, give me the portion of goods that falleth to 
me,— And he divided unto them his hiving, ‘The indulgent. pa- 
rent liftened to his fon’s defire, made an eftimate of his eftate, 
(fee ver. 29.) and gave him his portion, perhaps, becaufe he 
pretended that he was going to follow bufinefs.—The young 
fon therefore having thus potter poffeffion of his fortune, lof 
no time: he gathered all together; and that he might be 
wholly from under the eye of his parent, who was a } i of 
great piety, and be freed from the reftraints of religion, he went 
lutu a far Country, among heathens, (fee ver. 15.) where was 
neither the knowlege nor worfhip of God, chieding fuch com- 
‘ pamions 
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¢ panions as were moft agreeable to his vicious, inclinations, 
oPtire he wallowed' in’ unbounded tiotoufnefs and debauchery, 
é° But the ferment produced in his body by riotous living, foon 
¢'GJouded’his underftanding, and confounded any little fenfe he 
© was poflelled of: his mind was ftimulated by mad defites, 
‘which puthed him from one extravagancy to another, till he 
‘quickly fpent. all. 13. And not many days after, the younger 
© fon gathered all together, and took bis journey into a far country, 
‘and there wafted bis-fubftance with riotous living. 14. And 
‘when be had fpent all, there arofe a mighty famine in that land, 
and be began to be in watt Hating fpent all, to keep himfelf 
from ftarving ‘in the famine, he fubmitted to the moft dif- 
eful eee that a Jew could be employed in: he hired 

| Fim(elf to feed fwine; he who the other day had been fo re- 


“€*markable for his luxury, extravagance, and foppifh delicacy, 


1§., And be went and joined himfelf to a citizen of that country; 
“and he fent him into his fields to feed fwine.—But the wages he 
earned by this ignominious fervice, were not fufficient, in a 

time of fo great fcarcity, to purchafe him as much food of any 

kind, as would fatisfy the cravings of his appetite. It feems 


from ver. 16. And he would fain have filled his belly with the 
hufks that. the fwine did eat: . and no man gave untohim. In 
the original it-is xas wdess edids autw, for no man gave him meat. 
So: the claufe fhould be fupplied and tranflated, the words 
Pafew, or agrov, being underftood, as is plain from this, that 
the claufe contains a reafor for his defiring to fill his belly 
with the huiks, and not for his abftaining from them. His ab- 
_ftaining from the hufks was owing to their being the food of 
beafts, and not to his wanting permiffion to eat them; for 
this debauched youth cannot be fuppofed to have poffeffed fuch 
a principle of honefty, that he would rather die with famine, 
than, ‘without his mafter’s leave, take fo fmall a matter as a 
© hufk, which the herd feems to have had in plenty,’ &c. 
Nor have the miracles miffed the attention that was due to 
them ‘in a work of this kind. For as they are the great exter- 


‘nal proofs of our Lord’s miffion, it is without doubt of the ut- 


moft bo cde that they be rightly underftood. Our author 
has thetefore laboured to fet them in their true light, and with 
great ingenuity has fhewn, that the few circumitances of the 
miracles which the evangelifts have mentioned, fuggeft many 


Atriking ideas, .which unattentive readers pafs over altogether 


unobferved.' His.account.of the curing of perfons deaf and 


“dumb, and of’ the-refurrection of Lazarus, might be produced 
vas proofs of this: But we fhall content ourfelves with giving 


our readets:a paffage taken from his account ef the miracle of 


“the loaves. 2s 
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© When the loaves and the fifhes were brought, he commiand. 
¢ ed them to make the whole multitude fit down by companies, . 
© each confifting of two rows, with their faces * oppofite, ‘and 
© their backs turned to the backs of the next companies.—Nog 
fooner did the Difciples intimate Chrift’s intention to the mul- 
titude, than they fat down as they were ordered: © for altho’ 
what he propofed feemed, in the opinion of all, next to an 
impoffibility, both the Difciples and the multitude chearfully 
obeyed ; fo great an opinion had they of Chrift’s wifdom and 
power, He ordered them to be ranged in the manner men- 
tioned above, that they might fit ew eae that their num- 
bers might appear, that the meat might be divided among them 
with eafe, and that none might be neglected in the diftriby- 
tion.—The multitude therefore being placed Jefus took the 
meat in his hands, and looking up to Heaven, returned thanks 
to God, the liberal giver of all good, for his infinite benefi- 
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© * With their faces oppofite.) This difpofition appears from the 
© words of the text, Mark vi. 39, And he commanded thém to make all 
fit down by companies (cvyameere cupmrocia) om the preen grafi. 40. 
‘ And they fat down in ranks,¢the original has it, in- oblong fquares, 
* by hundreds and by fifties, wears wearin, avn wmoror ‘ave wevraxorra. 
* Luke reprefents it thus, ch. tx. 14. And he faid to his difciples, 
* make them fit down by fifties in a company; wataxdwate @vres xucids 
© ava wetaxovra. LCupprroctoy, the word ufed by Mark, fignifies a cOm- 
* pany of guefts at table; but xascue, the word in Luke, denotes pro- 
* perly, as many of them as lie ‘on one bed, according to the antient 
* manner of eating. By Chrift’s order, therefore, the people were 
* to fitdown to this meal in companies, confifling fome of Afty perfons, 
« fome of a hundred, according as the ground would admit. The 
‘ members of each company, I fuppofe, were’ to Be placed ‘th two 
‘ rows, the one row with their faces towards thidle of the other,’-as if 
* a long table had been between them. ‘The firft company’ being 
* thus fet down, the fecond was to be placed befide the’ firft ina like 
* form, and the third by the fecond, till all were fet down, ‘the di- 
* rection of the ranks being up the hill. And:as the-two ranks of 
‘ every divifion were formed into on¢ company, by-being placed with 
‘ their faces towards each other, fo they were diftinguifhed from: the 
« neighbouring companies by lying with their backs turned to their 
‘ bake And the whole body thus ranged, would refemble a gardea- 
« plot, divided into feed-beds, which is the proper fignification of 
© meusiay, the name given by Mark to the feveral or ae after 
« they were formed. The difference of number’ found in the’com- 
‘« panies, arofe probably from the fituation of the groand. - ‘They were 
« ranged on the declivity of a hill, where it ed, that on the 
« one fide ranks of ‘twenty-five perfons only could be admitted, and 
« confequently the companies there confiftéd of:no more than fifty 
« each, and the ranks of twenty-five... Luke deferibes:their difpof- 
« tion from that which was molt prevalent, the greateft part of . the 
s people lying together by fiftics in a row.” 
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< cence;,in furnifhing, food to all fich, and for the power he, 
© had. conferred on him of relieving mankind by his miracles,. 
© particularly that.which he was about to work; and which, 
| < perhaps, he prayed for, to raife the curiofity and attention of 
| © the multitude, as we find him doing before the refurrection, 
© of Lazarus,-Aud Fefus took the loaves, and when he had given 
© thanks, hediftributed to the Difciples, aud the Difciples to them that, 
< were fet down; and likewife of the fifhes, as much as they would. 
| ‘ It.is not to be fuppofed, that twelve perfons could put firft a 
« piece of bread, and then a piece of fifth, into the hands of 
© five thoufand men, befides women and children, who were all 
© fed, with fuch expedition, that notwithftanding the thing was, 
© not fo much as propofed to the Difciples till about three, all 
< was over by five o’clock + in the afternoon. Wherefore it is 
© natural.to.conclude, that in diftributing the meat, the Dif- 
* ciples ufed the moft expeditious method, putting the bread 
‘ 
‘ 
& 
‘ 
< 


firft, and after that the fifh, into the hands of thofe only who 
fat. at. the ends.of the ranks, with orders to give it to their 
companions. On this fuppofition the meat muft have ex- 
tended its dimenfions, not in our Lord’s hands only, but in 
the hands of the multitude likewife J, continuing to _e 

* there 


© + All was over by five o’clock.} This may be gathered from a 
circumftance mentioned, John vi. 16. namely, that when the Dil- 
ciples departed fome time after the dinner, the fecond evening ap- 
proached.; that is, it was.a little before fun-fetting, at which time 
the fecond evening: began. But at that feafon of the year, the fua 
fet before fix o*clock in, the afternoon ; for the paflover, and confe- 
quently the vernal.equinox, was not come, John vi. 4. Befides, 
_they were in the midi,of the lake by the time the iun was fet, 
Matth. xiv, 23.. Mark wi. 47. 

‘ t This fuggefts more reafons for the people’s being fet down in 
the manner above explaiaed, For as they were fed on-a mountain, 
we may reafonably fuppofe chat the ground was fomewhat tteep, and 
that they lay with their heads pointing up the hill, in fuch a mannet 
that reclining on their elbows, they were almoit in a fitting pofture, 
and had-theis eyes.fixed on Jefus, who ftood below them ina place 
that was more plain, at a little diftance from the ends of the ranks, 
Without doubt, therefore, they all heard his thank{igiving and prayer 
for the-miracle, faw him give the Difciples the meat, and were atta. 
nifhed 2zbove meafure when.they perceived, that inftead of diminith- 
ing, st-increafed .under his»creating hands. Moreover, being fet 
down in companies, confifting fome of fifty, fome of one huadred 
f pexfons, according: as the ground would admit; and every company 
-: being divided into two ranks, which lay fronting eachother, the ranks 
* ofalitbe companies were parallel, and pointed towards Je(us; and 
‘* fo: were:ftijvared: in fuch a manver, that the Difciples could readily 
* bring thé bread and fich to them that fat at the extremiiies of the 
‘ tanks. “Tooconclude, by.this difpofition there maft have beca fuch 
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there was a greater quantity than they who held it could make 
ufe of : fo that breaking off what was fufficient for themfelves, 
they gave the remainder to the perfons next them, ‘who, ‘in. 
like manner, faw the bread and fth fwell in their own hands, 
till they alfo had enough to fpare.—The meat being thus 
created among the hands of the multitude, and before their 
es, as long as thele was a fingle perfon to be fed, they did 
all eat and were filled, to their unfpeakable aftonifhmert, 
Matthew fays, there were about five thoufand men prefent’ at 
this meal, It they were not that number precifely, one of 'the 
ranks incomplete will make them lefs, and an additional rank, 
or part of a rank, will make them more.— But befides the men, 
there were women alfo, and children, who, we ‘may fuppofe, 
were not inferior in number to the men; and who, if th 
were not fed with the men, as is probable from John,&. mi 
have been {et down by themfelves to a feparate meal, fomée 
of the Difciples being appointed to wait on them, and ferve 
them.—This vaft multitude of people finding their hunger’ re- 
moved, and fpirits recreated, as well as their tafte deli d, 
by the meal, were abfolutely fure it was no illufion. A's John 
exprefles it very properly, verfe 14. They had feen the miracle, 
fo could not entertain doubts, or form objections.—In this 
manner did he, who is the bread of life, feed upwards of ten 
thoufand people with five loaves, and two {mall fithes, giving 
a magnificent proof, both of his power and goodnefs., For 
afier all had eaten to fatiety, the Difciples took up ‘twelve 
bafkets full of the broken pieces of meat, each Difciple a baf- 
ket ; in which, as every one of the multitude may be fuppofed 
to have left a little, there muft have been much more than 
the quantity at firft fet before the Lord to divide. ‘The’ ftu- 
pendous miracle therefcre, without all doubt, was confpicu- 
ous, not to the Difciples only, but to every individual ‘gueft 
at this divine feaft.—Antiently Elifha fed an hundred men 
with twenty barley-loaves ; but the quantity of the food di- 
vided was greater, and the people fed therewith incomparably 
fewer, than at our Lord’s miracle—This being one of the 


a fpace between the two ranks of each company, that every indi- 
vidual in it could eafily furvey the whole of his own company, as 
well thofe above him, as thofe below him: and therefore when the 
meat was brovght, and handed from one to another, they would 
all follow it with their eye, and fee it fweiling, not only in their 
own hands, but in the hands of their companions likewife, to the 
amazement and joy of every perfon prefent.. The evangelifts, in- 
deed, give very fhort accounts of our Lord's miracles, Nevesthe- 
lefs, the nature of thofe miracles, and the few circumftances which 
they have mentioned, ofientimes fuggeft many aftonifhing ideas, 
which vulgar and unattentive minds alcogether overlook.’ 
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“© moftaftonifhing, and at the fame timethe moft extenfively con- 
‘ pa of all the miracles Jefus performed during the courfe 
€ of his miniftry ; every one of, the eyangelifts has recorded it, 
< and, which is remarkable, it is the only one found in each of 
© their hiftories.’ , ' ; ‘ 
In the notes, as was.obferved in our former article, the opi- 
nions of different commentators are given on the difficult paf- 
fages, and the fenfes offered in the, paraphrafe are fupported 
fometimes by critical obfervations on the words of the text, and 
fometimes by reafonings drawn from the context.— The follow- 
ing is an example which will fhew our author’s {kill in criticifm. 
In the hiftory of our Lord’s refurreétion from the dead, having 
offered arguments to.fhew that the women made their firft vifit 
to the fepulchre on Saturday evening, according to our form of 
the day, he thus proceeds. 
cat The reader will be pleafed to take notice, that the time here 
© fixed for the women’s firft vifit to the fepulchre, is capable of a 
© direét proof likewife from the words of the text, Matth. 
© xxviii. 1. In theend of the Sabbath, as it began to dawn to- 
© wards the firft day of the week, came Mary Magdalene, and the 
other Mary, to fee the fepulchre. According to the Jewifh form 
of the day, the Sabbath ended, and the rt day of the week 
began, at fun-fetting. Levit. xxiii. 32. From even unto even 
Soall ye celebrate your Sabbaths. If fo, Matthew’s defcription 
of the time when the women fet out for the fepulchre, fixes it 
exprefly to the evening, notwithftanding the word dawn in our 
tranflation falfely protracts it to fome hour after midnight, be- 
ing very improperly ufed in this paflage. The word in the ih al 
nal is swiPwoxsen, which, applied to the Jewith day, fignifies 
dimply that the day began, without conveying any idea of light 
at all; contrary, i own, to its primary meaning, which, doubt- 
lefs, includes the notion of light gradually increafing, in confor- 
mity to the commencement of the day among the Greeks, 
who formed the word fo as to denote their own idea. But 
however contrary to the analogy of the Greek language, this 
fignification of the word exsPwoxzecn may feem, it could have 
no other in the mouth of a Jew, whofe days all began at fun- 
fetting. Befides, it has this meaning without difpute, Luke 
XxXill. 54, where, in the hiftory of our Lord’s burial, it is faid, 
‘and that day was the preparation, and the Sabbath (exsDwoxs) 
dawned, that is, was about to begin, or, as it is well rendered 
in our verfion, drew on: for no body ever fancied, that Jofe 
of Arimathea and Nicodemus, laid Jefus in the fepulchre 
s when the Jewith Sabbath dawned, in the fenfe of its becoming 
‘light, . But the meaning which this Greek word hath in 
* Luke, it may have in Matthew, or rather muft have; as it 
* cannot be imagined ‘that an hi{torian capable of common ac- 
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* éuracy, much lefs an infpired writer, would fay, it dawmed 


* toward the firft day of the week, nine or ten hours after the firtt 
* day of the week began. Nor would he fay, that the women 
* made their vifit in the end of the Sabbath, ‘if they really mate 
“it towards the middle of the day following.---Farther, al- 
tho’ ae is ufed by the facred writers with all the latitude of 
< ose, I apprehend, that no paflage of their writings can be 
* produced, in which either the one or the other fignifies the 
© ‘middle of the night, far lefs the morning. As the Jewith day 
* began at fun-fetting, they diftinguifhed the evening into two 
y parts, which they called the firft and fecond evenings;’ the 
' firft being the evening with which the precedent day ended, 
*“and the Jecond the evening with which the new day began, 
* Hence the expreffion in the inftitution of the paflover, Exdd, 
xil. 6. between the two’ evenings. So it is in the original. See 
the marginal tranflation. . Compare alfo Matt. xiv. 15. with 
ver. 23. where both evenings are mentioned. The firft even- 
ing was the fpace from three in the afternoon to fun-fetti 
* the fecond began at fun-fetting, ‘and lafted till nine, compre- 
, bending the whole firft watch of the night, which’ was there- 
fore called ode. See Mark xiii. 25. fect. 122, where all the 
four watches are enumerated. But in the pafiage under ¢onfi- 
, deration, pe fignifics the firff'evening, being the evening of 
the. Sabbath that drew on towards the firf? day of the week; 
* oe trav cablsrwv mn emiOucnern es prav Gabbaran The 
" truth is, tho’-odsa, with its primitive, ope, was applied by 
*'Jewith writers indifferently to the firft and fecond evenihgs; 
*"thefe words, as far.as I know, were never ufed to denoté an 
“‘time later than nine o'clock at night, when the firft watch 
©’ ended.’ | 
The conclufion of the work, in which our author draws the 
character of Jefus, deferves the reader’s attention: it is as fol- 
Tows. £ Thus endeth the hiftory of of the life of Chrift; a 
¢ life the greateft and beft that ever was led by man, or ever was 
€ the fubject of any hiftory. “The human character of Jefus, as 
“it, refults from the accounts which the evangelifts have given 
© of him, fot they have not formally drawn it, is entirely dif- 
¢ ferent from that of all other men whatfoever. For, whereas, 
© they have the felfifh paflions deeply rooted in their breafts, 
‘€ and are influenced by them in almoit every thing they do, Je- 
“ fus was fo entirely free from them, that the narroweft {cru- 
“* tiny cannot furnith one fingle action, in the whole courle of 
_* his life, wherein he confulted his own intereft only. The 
~€ happinefs of ‘others was what he had. chiefly at heart. And 
“€ while his contemporaries followed, fome one kind’ of occu- 
© pation, fome another, Jefus had no other bufinefs but that of 
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He did not wait till’he was follicited, but fought opportunities 


of conferring beriefits ‘on fuch‘as ftoot# in need of them,» and 
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alwavs reckoned it mre bleffed tq give than to receive; in which 
prin? he differed exceedingly from ‘the reft of mankind, ‘and 
was much moré like to God than t¢ man.—In the next place, 
whereas it is comrtion even for perfons of the moft exalted fa. 
culties, on the one ‘hand, to be elated with fuccefs and ap- 
plaufe, and, on the other, ‘to be dejected with great difap- 
pointments, ‘it was not fo with Jefus. He was never more 
courageous than when he tet'with the greateft oppofition, 
and the worft treatment, nor more’ humble than when men 
fell down and worfhipped him. He came into the world in- 
fpired with the grandeft purpofe that’ ever was formed, even 
that of faving; not a fingle nation, but the whole world ; 
and, inthe éxecution of it, went through the longeft and 
heavieft train of labours that ever was fuftained; and that 
with a conftancy and refolution, on which no difadvantageous 
impreffion could be made by any accident whatfoever. Ca- 
lumny, threatnings, oppofition, bad fuccefs, with the other 
evils befalling him, ferved only to quicken his endeavours in 
this glorious enterprize, which he purfired unweariedly till he 
finifhed it by his death—In the third place, whereas moft 
men are prone to retaliate the injuries that aredone them, and 
all feem to, take a fatisfa&tion in complaining of the cruelties 
of thofe who opprefs them; the whole of Chrift’s behaviour 
breathed nothing but meeknefs, patience, and forgivene(s, 
even to his bittereft enemies, and in the midft of extreme fuf- 
ferings. The words, Father forgive them, for they know not 
what they do, uttered by him when his enemies were nailing 
him to the-crofs, fitly exprefs the temper which he maintained 
thro’ the whole courfe of-his life, even when affaulted with the 
heavieft provocations. The triith is, om no oc¢afion did he 
ever fignify the leaft refentment by fpeech or by action, nor, 
indeed, any emotion of mind whatever, except fuch as flow- 
ed from pity andcharity, confequently fuch only as exprefled 
the deepeft concern for the waltare of mankind.---To con- 
clude, the greateft and beft men have had failings, which darken 
the luftre of their virtues, and fhew them to have been men, 
This was the cafe with Noah, Abraham, Mofes, Job, Solo- 
mon, Paul, and the other heroes celebrated in hiftory. But it 
was otherwife with Jefus, He was fuperior to all the men 
that ever liyed, both in the purity of his manners, and in the 
perfection of his virtues. He was hely, hatmlefi, undefiled, 
and feparate from finners. Whether you confider him’ as a 
teacher, or as aman, he did no fin, neither was guile found in 
bis mouth. His whole life was perfeétly free from {pot, or 
weaknels, at the fame time that it was remarkable for the 
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greateft and moft extenfive exercifes of virtue. But never te 
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© have committed the leaft fin, in word, or in deed ; never to 
¢ have uttered any fentiment that could be found fault wi 
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upon the various topics of religion and morality, which were 
the daily fubjects of his difcourfe, and that through the courfe 
of a life filled with a&tion, and led under the obfervation of 
many enemies, who had always accefs to converfe with him, 
and who often came to find fault; is a pitch of perfection 
plainly above the reach of humanity. And therefore he who 
poflefied. it, muft certainly have been divine. Accordingly, 
the evidence of this proof being undeniable, both as an argu, 
ment and as a matter of fat, Jefus himfelf publickly San 
to it, before all the people in the Temple, John viii, 46, 
Which of you convinceth (or rather convicteth) me of fin? And 
if, in afirming that I am perfectly free from fin, I fay the 
truth, why do ye not believe me? shad 
* Such was the perfon who is the fubject of the evangelical 
hiftory. If the reader, by viewing his life, doétrine, and 
miracles, as they are here prefented to him, united in one fe, 
ries, has obtained a clearer notion of thefe things than be; 
fore; or difcerns a beauty in his actions thus linked together, 
which, taken feparately, does not fo fully appear: if he feels 
himfelf touched with the character of Jefus in general, or with 
any of his fermons and actions in particular, thus fimply de- 
lineated in writings, whofe principX charms are the beauties 
of truth :. above all, if his dying fo generoufly for men ftrikes 
him with admiration, or fills him with joy, in the prof- 
& of that pardon, which is thereby purchafed for the world; 
et him ferioufly confider with himfelf what improvement he 

ought to make of the divine goodnefs. : 
¢ Jeli, by his death, has fet open the gates of immortay 
to men, and by his word, fpirit, and example, gracioufly of- 
fers to make them meet for, and conduét them into, the in- 
heritance of the faints in light. Wherefore, being born under 
the difpenfation of his gofpel, we have, from our earlieft years, 
enjoyed the beft means of acquiring wifdom, virtue, and hap- 
pinels, the lineaments of the image of God. We have been 
called to afpire after an exaltation to the nature and felicity of 
God, fet before mortal eyes in the man Jefus Chrift, to fire 
us with the nobleft ambition. His gofpel teaches us that we 
are made for eternity: and that our prefent life’ is, to our af- 
ter-exiltence, what childhood: is to man’s eftate.’ But’as in 
childhood, many things are to be learned, many hardfhips to 
be endured, many habits to be acquired, and that by a te- 
dious courfe of exercifes, which in themfelves, tho’ painful, 
and, it may be, ufelefs tothe child, yet are’ neceflary to fit 
him for the bufinefS and enjoyments of marihdod: os 
¢ Whale 
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© whi remain in this infancy of human life, things aré to 
é sk A hardfhips to be endured, and habits to be acquired, 
‘ bya laborious courle of difcipline, which, however painful, 
<’ muft chearfully be eng an becaufe neceflary to fit us for 
< the employments and pleafures of our riper exiftence above. 
< Our Father, ever mindful of us, has fent down Jefus, the ex- 
¢ prefs image of his own perfon, to initiate us into, and 

¢ us through, this courfe of education for eternity. Inflamed 
¢ therefore with the love of immortality, and its joys, let us 
¢ fubmit ourfelves to our heavenly teacher, and learn of him 
€ thofe graces which alone can make life pleafant, death de- 
¢ fireable, and fill eternity with extatic joys.’ 

Thus have we given a pretty full, and, we hope, diftin&s 
account of this work; to which, in juftice to its author, we 
muft acknowlege ourfelves indebted for a more fatisfactory, and 
better connected view of the gofpel-hiftory, than we have been 
able any were elfe to meet with, Mr. Macknight appears to 
have ftudiéd the ofpels with the utmoft attention, which (tho’ 
he feems to have F cietigies given rather too much way to conjec= 
ture) has enabled him to clear up many feeming contradiétions 
and inconfiftencies in them, and to illuftrate a variety of paffa- 
ges which have greatly puzzled and perplexed the commenta- 
tors. His ftile and manner of writing, too, is well fuited to his 
fubject; being always clear and eem{picuous, and where the 
fubject requires it, animated and fprightly. Nor is this his only 
merit ; he recommends himfelf to every well-difpofed reader, by 
what muft be allowed to be of ftill fuperior value, viz. 
candor and modefty: for, at the fame time, that he fhews him- 
felf well acquainted with the nature and genius of Chriftianity, 
he feems to have jmbibed its true fpirit, and to write under the 
influence of fome of its moft exalted principles. 
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Art. XVII. An Effay towards a new Englifh Verfion of the Book 
of Fob, from the original Hebrew, with a commentary, and fome 
gear his Life. By Thomas Heath £/q; of Exeter. ‘4to. 
53. ilar. 


T is to the honour of this country, and the credit of revela- 
tion, that many learned men among the Larry have not 
only wrote in defence of the Chriftian religion, but have publifh- 
ed commentaries on fome of the moft obfcure books of the Old 
and-New Teftament. Sir Ifaac Newton and Mr. Locke, were 
‘ot More eminent for their great difcoveries in philofophy, and 
their knowlege of the extent of human underftanding, than for 
their regard to the facred writings, and their obfervations upon 
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them. The prefent age is obliged to Mr. Weft, for his critical 
Mluftrations of the cafe of the refurrection of Jefus; to an- 
ether gentleman, for his argument in defence of Chriftiani 
from the ‘converfion of St. Paul; and now, to Mr. Heath, for 
his commentary on Job: nor is lefs praile due to his Brother, for 
the very ingenious defence he publifhed fome years fince, of the 
argument @ priori. w 
1 is but juftice to this new effay upon Job, to obferve, that 
the tranflation is in many places very different from that in 
common ufe, and that in the notes, there are many obfervati- 
ons entirely new: all of them ingenious, and many of them 
true. ' 

As Mr. Heath has fhewn a very extenfive knowlege in the 
priental dialeéts, the learned reader will lament the author’s 
diftance from the prefs, which has occafioned fuch errors in the 
ufe of the eaftern types, that the Syriac is not legible, and very 
few of the Arabic words correétly printed : there is indeed a large 
table of errata at the end, but it does not contain them all. 

The preface to this effay opens with an account of the defign 
of the book of Job. * To account for the various apparent 
€ inequalities of the Divine Providence, and in the ftyle of our 
‘late admirable poet, 


“ To vindicate the ways of God to man,” 


© hath been in all ages the ftudy of the wifeft and the beft of 
*men. Of thofe difquifitions, if not the moft antient, at leaft 
© the moft fublime is contained in this book; and the conclu- 
§ fion pronounced by the Almighty, is the only refult, which 
¢ can ever flow from fuch refearches: to wit, that the mind of 
§ man not being capable of comprehending the leaft part of the 
6 works of the ‘Creator, is much lefs able to form a judgment of 
© the le plan of his providence, and the ‘government of the 
© world% &c, The conteft between a and. his friends is 
certainly this, whether Job was an honeft man? He infifts upon 
his integrity, and they urge his being a finner; not fuppofing 
it poflible that God fhould fuffer a righteous man to be fo griev- 
oufly afflidted. The event is, Job is juftified, and his friends 
condemned: the mind of man is declared to be no adequate 
meafure of the defigns of providence. Man is juftly reproved, 
and admonifhed not to determine pofitively on the affliGtions 
of men who may be good, notwithftanding their fufferings ; 
and tho’.they feemed to be overwhelmed and ipreffed, almoft 
down to the grave, they may recover, and be bleffed’ with riches, 
and a numerous and happy offspring.: “It is much to be withed, 
that men would think and fpeak with more reverence ‘of their 
Maker, and not charge God foolifhly,. 9° ©. 99! ond 
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We cannot fee the neceffity or propriety of introducing the 
{ubject of a future ftate of retribution, in another world, into the 
book of Job, if we have rightly delineated the plan of it. And 
therefore think the filence of this book no more than that of 
any other book, a proof of the Jews having difbelieved, or not 
known,a future ftate till * about the times of our Saviour, anda 
© Jittle before, when they feem to have had fome faint notions of 
¢ it,’ p. 80. Seealfo the preface, p. 1. ° The revelation Of im- 
© mortality and eternal life by our Saviour.’—Was then immorta- 
ity unknown till our Saviour’s time ? And is this the real fenfe of 
thefe words, QwricavrG de Cany xs aPbaparav dra tw evalys- 
aw. 2 Tim. i. 10? Is not Qurigen to enlighten, throw a light 
upon, bring to the light, or illuftrate? Does not Daniel, di 

‘cover belief in a future ftate and refurreftion in thefe words, 
c. xii. 2, Many of them that fleep in the duft of the earth Joglt 
awake, fome to everlafting life, and fome to fhame aud everlafling 
contempt? If the Jews only about, or a little before, the times 
of our Saviour, believed in a future ftate, what. can be the mean- 
ing of thefe words, Maccab. vii. g—2 3: The King of this warld 
foall raife us up, who have died for bis laws unto everlafiing 
Pres (tongue and hands) J had from heaven: for bis laws 
deft if them, and from him I hope to receive them again, dt 4s 
good, being put to death by men, to look for hope from God, to be 
raifed up again by bim.—Daubtle/s the Creator of the world, who 
formed the gener etige of man, and found out the beginning of all 
things, will-alfo, of bis own mercy, give you breath and life again, 
as you naw regard not your ownfelves for bis laws fake. It is not 
undeferving notice, that our Saviour reafons in the fame man- 
ner. Matt. x.39. He that lofeth his life for my fake, hall find it. 

Nor is it to be doubted, that the Jews had.knaowlege of 
a future ftate, and believed the.exiftence. of perfons departed, 
fince, they are exprefly faid to have confulted with the dead, 
CNT ND LT) exspwra rus vexpys, afking or enquiring, of or 
Sram the dead. Could they confult with, or afk of thofe whom 
they believed to have no exiftence, and, therefore, to have been 
abfolutely incapable of returning any anfwer? And when we cop- 
fider the number of deified perfons among the antients, the high 
antiquity of the worfhipping of ghofts, or departed heroes, the 
whole demonology of the .old: heathen world, it muft be vety 
ifficult to think that they did not believe in ghofts. Nor will 
it be eafy to confute all that is faid in favour of this opinion, by 
Dr, Windet in his book, de vita funforum ftatu; and Pococke, 
in the fxth chapter of mifcellaneous notes upon the Porta Majis 
of Maimonides. In quo varie Fud@orum de refurreione mortuo- 
rum fententia expenduntur, 
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As we cannot but have a great regard for the opinions of thofe 
learned men, founded upon many antient authorities, fo we 
hope to give no offence to the candid and ingenious, as well as 
learned author of the efflay upon Job, by thus modeftly pro- 
pofing our reafons for not affenting to his opinion, concernin 
the novelty of a future ftate to mankind. And if we fhoul 
take the fame liberty to diffent from him, as he does from Schul- 
tens, concerning the antiquity of the book of Job, it is a matter 
of free debate in which learned men have differed. - 
One argument to prove the book of Job to have been wrote at 
or afterthe captivity, is taken from the ufe of the letter for 
“WN, fee note, verfe xxx. p. 64. alfo p. 82. col..2. € The pra. 
© fix & is a pretty fure mark of the latenefs of the book, ‘that 
© abridgment of “wZ°N not being to be-found in the books un- 
« doubtedly of early date.’ But it appears from Noldius’s Con- 
cordant. Particularam. Jenz 1734. p. §90. That wy is ufed for 
“WN above one hundred times, and not rately in the-books of 
acknowleged antiquity ; the books of Judges, Pfalms, &c.° 
The firft note feems to convey an argument againft the book 
of Job, as having been wrote prior to the law of Mofes. © The 
© word [7M is a legal word, and fignifies a perfect difcharge of 
“© all duties towards God and our neighbour, according to the 
© Mofaic law.—The author is a Jew, who writes in the terms 
© of his own law.’ But it often fignifies fimplicity of ‘tanners 
and integrity of heart; and 1 Kings xxii. 34. alfo 2‘Chron, 
xviii. 13. The Englifh tranflation renders it at a venture; the 
Ixx. tusoxws with dexterity or frill; befides the fame word is 
applied to Noah, Gen. vi. 9. who cannot be faid to have been 
perfect in the difcharge of duties according to the Mofaic 
_ law. , 4 
P. 46. “\3D is mentioned as another legal term, alluding to the 
Jewith law, becaufe the prieft was to /hut up the leprous perfon 
for fevendays, &c. * But this very word is ufed, Job iii. 10. for 
clofing the doors of the womb. Again, Job xii. 14. He /butteth up 
‘aman, andthere canbe noopening. Alfo, Job xli.7. ‘Strong 
feales cover his back, jhut up with a clofe feal. -And-p, 46. 
where this word is fuppofed to be a /egal term, it is ‘manife 
-put in oppofition to the being brought into the congregation. See 
Job xi, 10. Pie pres 
Some ftrefs feems to be laid on the frequent allufions and 
lances to mofaic rites and circumftances of the Jewith hiftory. 
But thefe allufions are fo very faint, that neither Schultens nor 
Peters could fee them, and if confidered alone, would not, we 
believe, induce any oneto think the book was wrote fo late 4s af- 
ter the captivity. There is more of fancy than fouridcriticifm 
in this argument. : “2 Sale 
There 
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There is one paflage indeed, Job xxxi. 28. If J looked up to 
the fun, bc. this alfo were a crime for the judges. See pv a 
< Which feems to our author a decifive argument. aga 
¢ ‘great antiquity of this book. ‘The laws of the Mofaic polity 
<. were, 1 apprehend, the only ones in the world which | 
¢ idolatry ; and it was the only nation, before whofe judges a 
¢ man could be accufed for paying adoration to the fun and 
¢ moon; this book therefore muft have been written after their 
¢ government was fettled.’ Is it to be imagined, that Noah or 
‘Abraham, or any. of the great and ‘pood, and pious, and perfect 
men before Mofes, were not judges over their families and 
tribes, or that they could not, as fuch, punifh idolatry ?, But why 
mutt Pelili fignify judges? from the general interpretation of a 
very common word man prayer, we fhould think 5p Wy 
which Arias Montanus renders zmiquitas judicata, may ignify a 
crime to be deprecated, rather than a crime to be punt/bed by the 
judge. In the’ Arabic it fignifies arbitrari, reputare, as an arbi- 
ter, or /ummus judex. Gen. xlviii, 11. and Hai. xvi. 8.—xxviii. 
7, It fignifies a diftin uithing judgment, or right eftimation of 
any thing; and thefe fenfes will help to fupport either’ Schultens 
or Peters. _ ‘ 

In the preface, p. ix. the author has another argument to 
prove Job to be a book of no great antiquity. ‘ The man 
© Chaldaifms, Syriafms, and Arabifms, with which this boo 
© abounds, are alfo a very certain mark of its being of later 
¢ date than moft of the other books of the Old Teftament ; 
© fince, according to all rules of right criticifm, the nearer the 
© language was to its fountain, the purer it would be, and fewer 
© deviations towards the other dialects would be found, than 
© could be expected after a converfe with other nations for a 
* number of years, had gradually infufed a taint of their feveral 
.© languages in it... Now that this book abounds with thofe‘dif- 
© ferent dialects, adove moft other books of the Old Teftament, 
* is acknowleged by all learned men who have written on the 
© fubject.’ 

The misfortune is, that by this way of reafoning, and this 
rule of criticifm, Old Homer may be proved to be a‘book.of no 
great antiquity, becaufe it abounds with frequent examples of 

every dialect, The truth feems to be, that the old language 
contained thefe dialeéts in it, which in time were feparated, and 
many words and phrafes after ceafing to belong to the general 
language, became provincial expreffions. Thus are the meaning 
-of many words in the Hebrew now difcoverable only from the 
_ Arabic, and other of the oriental diale&ts, In the interpretation 
of the Greek, we fometimes enquire of the Dorians, Ionians 
and Macelénians, &c. for the meaning of words, In -— 
| : 








































































































360 Heatn’s Efay, a - 
the peafants of Tufcany retain words that may be of fetvice 
the Crufca. ‘The otigmns of the French lan uage are not oe 
coverable, without a thorough knowledge of the fet Mtrere de) 
JeGts, ~'And the gloffaries to Gawin Douglas and Chatcer, ‘arg 
formed from the remnants of the old language, yet in’ ufé in 
fome of the provinces in Britain. This ‘ar + of teafoning feems 
to determine’ for the antiquity of Job. -And Schultens, that 
mafter of oriental learning, is very clear from his know. 
Feve of the language, that it is a book of the preateft antiquity, 
e majefty and fublimity of the fentiments-and expreffions, ma. 
nifeftly prove it to be 2 work wrote in the pureft language, and 
not int a /imgua franca, ormedley of different languages. — Bite 
after all, it may perhaps have been too great a conceffion’ th 
Jearned men, if they have acknowleged more Arabifms, &8¢,’ ih 
Job, than in many other of the poetical books. ~~ 
And therefore, upon the whole, we cannot but think that 
Job is not yet proved to’be a modern book. -- WEN 
- The famous paflage concerning the Redeemer and the Reflir- 
reftion, Job xix. 25.‘ is, ‘we think, truly ‘rendered by “Mr. 
Heath, and his new verfion of it critically-and ably defended in 
the notes. We cannot fay fo much in favour of his tranflation 
of the xxivth Ch. tho’ it isincomparably: better than that of the 
learned Schultens. But there’ are paffages in this, as well as th 
feveral other chapters, for thé true interpretation of which>'we 
muft wait fome time longer. oar tig! ai 
Tohis note, p. 125. col. x. where he {peaks of the euff 
of anointing pillars, as very antient, may‘beadded, thefe 
‘of Homer; fpeaking of the ftone feats before Neftor’s houfe, 
which he fays fhined of ointment. eB Que 


-Aeuxor, amoss\Covres arsQDaros, Odyf, 3-. Ve 408. 


2 


Tn the note to v. 6. Ch. vi. p. 25. itis perhaps‘a refinement 
‘to fappofe, that ‘ Job ‘alludes to thofe medicinal potions, 
© which were adminiftred to him by way of a/terative? ‘Nor 
do we think that the ufe of 4, fee note, p. 12. col. 1. _as it 
fignifies befitting, is a difcovery of the learned:Mr. Mudge, be- 
caufe we find thefe fignifications given to it'in Noldius: “Qaith- 
tum ad. Quod attinet ad, ; 

Thefe remarks-upon our author, may make his readers mote 
attentive, and promote his defign: in critically examining’ into 
the meaning of the good old book: towards the thorough’ uh- 
derftanding of which, «all ‘the helps we can get from this, and 
every other learned author, ‘will be very ufeful; but not bec 
 fufficient to clear up every paffage, or remove every reafonable 


doubt. 
Sh- 
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A L&Errer to the Authors, Esc, 361 
| ArticLe XVIII. 
To the AUTHORS of the MONTHLY REVIEWs 


GENTLEMEN; 
ACNINCE you were: pleafed to give a:place to my firft letter, in 
S your Supplement.to the Reviews of the paft year, I am en- 
couraged to proceed in my abftracts of fuch foreign books as 
may deferve the attention of your readers. : 

| Siew lately :met with nothing more remarkable than a fmall 
pamphlet, bearing this title---Eloge de: Monfieur de MonTeEs- 
quizu, par M. de Maurertuis. Hambourg.* 12mo. It 
has always been the Jaudible cuftom of the French academici- 
ans, tocelebrate their deceafed Members in an éloge, or pane- 
gyric; and.in.thisthey,are imitated by the royal academy at Ber- 
lin; ,to which the great. Mon Tesqureu belonged. I needynot 
inform you, that M.. Maupertuis is. the prefident of that acade- 
my ;,. nor are you unacquainted with his fame in the mathemati- 
cal world. If your readers, fuch of them, I-mean, as under- 
ftandthe French language, are inclined to fee feveral excellent 
orations of this kind, 1 will recommend to them, thofe of M. 
de Fontenelle, which are printed with the reft of his works. — 

As the moft minuteintelligence concerning thelives or writings 
of great men, will always. engage the attention of the Literati, fo 
there are, doubtlefs, many of your readers who will not be dif- 
pleafed with me for extending my account of this little volume, 
beyond the limits which, tofome, itmay feem to require. _ 

Qur author thus begins his oration---** It is not, fays he, 
the cuftom of this academy, to ]ament the death of her foreign 
members in a particular panegyric.:. this would be, in fome 
meafure, to invade the rights of thofe nations to which they 
more immediately belonged. But there are men fo much fupe- 
rior tothe reft of mankind, that no one nation has a better claim 
to them than another; as they feem to be given to the whole 
UNIVERSE. We, then, claim our right in common with the 
reft of the world. 

If any thing could prevent our attempting the praifes of M. 
de Mon esquieu, it would be, the greatnefs of the fubject, 
and. the confcioufnefs of our own infufficiency. Every other 
academy, however, that was honoured with his name, will not 
fail todo juftice to hismemory, and they may more happily ac- 
quit themfelves of the tafk, than we fhall. But it is impoffible 
to. {peak too.much, orin too many places, of aman, who was 


_ fo.great.an honour to {cience, and to humanity; nor can we 


too often. prefent the image of a MonTEsQuIEU, in an age, 

when.men of. letters feem.fo regardlefs of morals; in an age, 
* Some copies have been importe] by Mr, Vaillant, bookfeller in 

the Strand. > 

Rey, Feb, 1756, a when 
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when they have endeavoured to perfuade mankind, with but tog 
much fuccefs, that the virtues of the mind and of the heart are 
incompatible. Let them caft their eyes on the character of 
Montesquieu. When they find. fo many virtues united in a 
man, whofe underftanding was both fublime and juft; when 
they find a man of his penetration to have been a ftriétly moral 
man, they will then, perhaps, be convinced, that vice is the na- 
tural effeét of an imperfect underftanding. : 

M. Monresquieu was born in the year 1689, in the Cha- 
teau de la Brede, within three leagues of Bordeaux, of an 
ancient and noble family. He applied himfelf, almoft from 
his infancy, to the ftudy of civil law. The firft product of his 
early genius was, a work, in which he undertook to prove,, 
that the idolatry of moft part of the pagans did not deferve eter- 
nal punifhment. But this book his prudence thought fit to fup- 
prefs. In 1714 he was made counfellor of the parliament of 
Bourdeaux ; and in 1716 prefident 4 mortier. In this year he 
was alfo created member of the new founded academy of the 
fame city, In 1725 he ee the parliament with a fpeech, 
the depth and eloquence of which were convincing proofs cf his 
great abilities as an orator. ‘Fhe year following he quitted his 
charge; which, in fo excellent a magiftrate, would have been 
inexcufable, if, in ceafingto execute the law, he had not put it 
in his power to render the law itfelf more perfect. 

In 1728 he offered himfelf a candidate for a feat in the Aca- 
demie Frangois ; to whichhis Lettres Perfannes (publifhed in 1721) 
feemed to give him a fufficient title: yet fome, rather too bold, 
ftrokes in that work, together with the great circumfpection of 
that fociety, rendered the matter dubious. Cardinal Fleury, 
alarmed with what he had heard concerning thefe letters, wrote, to 
let the academy know, that the King would not have them admit 
the author, unlefs he thought proper to difavow the book. M. 
Monresquieu declared that he had never owned himfelf to be 


the author it; but that he fhould never difavow it. The Car- 


dinal read the Lettres Perfannes, found them more agreeable than 
dangerous, and MonTeEsQui£vu was admitted. 
Our orator proceeds to give us a fhort account of M. Mow- 
TESQUIEU’s travels. When he left France, he accompantred 
his intimate friend, Lord Waldegrave, in his embafly to Vien- 
na; and after feeing alfo Hungary, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Holland, he ended his tour in Great-Britain ; where, meditat- 
ing upon the fprings of that government, in which, fays M. 
Maupertuis, fo many, feemingly, incongruous advantages are 
united, he found all the materials that were wanting to com- 
pieat the great works which lay wrapt in his imagination. 
No fooner was he returned to France, than he retired to La 
Brede: where, for the fpace of two whole years, feeing no- 
thing 
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thing but books and trees, he wrote his Confiderations on the 
caufes ¢ the grandeur and decline of the Roman Empire, which 
was publifhed in 1733. Tothis work he defigned to have add- 
ed a book on the Englifh government ; but this moft excellent 
- treatife has fince found a more proper place in his E/prit des 
Loix, with which he obliged the world in the year 1748. The 
preceding works of M. Monvresqui£v may be regarded as fo 
many fteps leading up to this gteat temple which he erected to 
the felicity of mankind. How happy was it, that a man of Kis . 
enlightened underftanding applied himfelf folely to the ftudy of 
that {cience, which is, of all others, the moft ufeful! His 
Lettres Perfannes have, no doubt, been frequently miitaken for 
books of mere amufement ; ‘but an intelligent reader will fe 
them in a very different light. Some parts of them, indeed, 
are, perhaps, not wrote with fo much caution as might have 
been wifhed. The fofter paffions are “age paintéd in co- 
lours rather too lively : but vices and follies are expofed, in fuch 
@ manner, as to afford matter of fpeculation and entertainment 
to thofe of the moft philofophic turn. The ftyle of thefe letters 
_ds laconic, pure, and brilliant; in which the chief merit of 

oks may not, indeed, properly confift; yet, it is to thefe 
ornaments they generally owe their fuccefs. In fhort, never 
was there fo much wifdom expreffed in fo agteeable a manner, 
hor fo much good fenfe condenfed into fo few words. 

After having fHewn, continues our encomiaft, the effect of 
the human pafiions in the breaft of one man, he then proceedéd 
to confider mankind in the affemblage ; and chofe, fot his pecu- 
liar objet the Roman nation, as the moft confpicuous. If it be 
a difficult thing, to trace the effects of our paffions in an Indi- 
vidual, how much more fo muft if not be, to mark out thofe 
of a whole People! Human fenfe, to what extended degree 
foever it may be -poffeffed, will, without experience, be found 
unequal to the tafk. There is requiféd a perfect acquaintance 
With faéts; that laborioufly-acquired knowleze, which is fo 
farely united to a fublime genius! M. Monresquifu’s res. 
lections upon this fubject, are evidently the refult of a conti- 
hued and complete ftudy of hiftory. It is from an exact feries 
of events that he draws confequencés the moft juft. Thefe 
Reflections, &c. fo full of profound reafoning, mav be confider- 
ed as an abridgment of the Roman hiftcry, capablé of fupply- 
ing what is wanting of Taci he lead what Py 
Teo “wee of Lacitus, or even what is wanting in 

Thefe works, fays Mr. Maupertuis, riaturally led our author 
toa third, and much more important one ; namely, his Traité 
de L’E/prit des Lois. Arnongit the many different forins of 
government which exift, there are three principal ones, diftin- 
guithed fromi the reft ; Democracy, where the power is equally 

Ma. diftributed 
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‘diftributed to every member of the community ; moat 
where the power is centered in one perfon, but fubje& to 
guidanceand regulation of certain laws ; and De/poti/m, where 
~ all the power is united in one individual, without laws or lim 
tation. Each of thefe kinds of government have @ peculiar 
principle or fpring upon which the ftate may be faid to move; 
That of a democracy is virtue; that of a monarchy, honour ; 
‘and that of adefpotifm, fear. ‘Thefe three motives are differ- 
ently modified in, every intermediate kind of government; but 
each of thefe wil! predominate in proportion as the government 
approaches towards that kind of which it isthe fpring. From 
this fource M. Mon'resquieu draws all the rules applicable to 
every kind of legiflation that hath exifted; folves every doubt 
that can arife, and difplays every poffible advantage’ and defeé, 
This fingle obfervation has thrown more light both upon our 
civil and political laws, than can be collected from many huge 
volumes that have been written upon thefe fubjects. : 
From the firft page to the laft of this book, the nature of M, 
MonTEsqQuiev’s foul is diftin@ly vifible ; his great love of man- 
kind, his defire for their happinefs, and his fentimentts of liber- 
ty. His picture of Afiatick defpotifm, of that horrid govern- 
ment, where one fees but one Lord, and all the reft in flavery, 
is one of the beft prefervatives from fuch an evil. The fame wi- 
dom appears in his advice how to guard againft the evils that 
may arife from too extenfive an equality. . 
We may confider M. Mon resQuiev as one of thofe fages who 
gave laws to the people; and this without injuring the. memory 
_of Solon, or of Lycurgus. If his treatife be not that fyftem.of 
. kegiflation which would render mankind the moft happy, it con- 
tains, at beait, all the materials of which that fyftem fhould be 
formed. “Fhey are there, not like precious ftones and metals 
. mn the mines, mingled with grofs heterogeneous matter; hete 
all is pure, all is gold, or diamond. It were indeed to be wifhed 
that a little more order had been obferved in the pofition of thefe 
jewels, that none of them had fhone out of their places: but 
then it would have been a more perfec fyftem of legiflation, than 
. will ever be formed by the human genius. 
___ Weconfefs, fays our Orator, that M. Montesquieu, in ex- 
_plaining the caufes of that variety obfervable in the manners of 
different people, in their Jaws, in their form of government, 
and even in their religion, has attributed too much to climate, 
degree of heat, air, and aliment ; and that fome of his reafon- 
ings, on which thefe explanations are grounded, have not the 
force which he fuppofed. True it is, that thefe phyfical princi- 
ples may be admitted to a certain degree ; and. it is alfo as true, 
, that in having fometimes extended their influetice a little too far, 


M.Monresquieu does, by no means, defefve the cenfure whieh- 
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envy would have infinuated. Yet thefe philofophical and lite- 
critics gave him little uneafinefs. Reafon was his fuffici- 


“ent advocate. But there was another kind of critics, againft 


whom the voice of reafon was lef to be depended on. ‘Thefe 
gave him great uneafinefs ; for he was a man who ought not to 
have been fufpected. He was threatned with no lefs than to 
fee his book condemned, or himfelf obliged to make certain re- 
traGiations, which, to a man of his fincerity, would have been 
extremely mortifying. Yet, after a long, and more judicious, 
examination, the Sorbonne thought proper to acquit him. How 
could it be imagined, that one who had done fo much for the be- 
nefit of fociety, could do harm to religion ! 

The number of criticifms that have been written upon 7?E£- 

it des Loix, will be an eternal reproach to the learning of our 
times. It hath feldom been attacked with any fhadow of juftice; 
too often without decency. After having forgot what was due 
to reafon, they grew unmindful of what they owed to the per- 
fon of a man, of all others, the moft refpeétable. He was torn 
by thofe kind of vultures, who, not being able to fubfilt by their 
own productions, live on what they can {natch from the works 
of others. Buthe was defended by fome very excellent pens, 

The Dialogue between Sylla and Eucrates, Lyfimague, and the 
Temple de Gnyde, were alfo written by M. MonreEsQuieu; and, 
though of-a different kind, do not lefs indicate their author, 
than his more profound compofitions. They prove’ to us, that 
wifdom is no enemy to mirth. 

‘No fooner, fays Mr. Maupertuis, had his Pruffian Majefty. 
honoured me with the direction of his academy, than I propo~ 
fed M. MonTesquigv as amember. Our whole fociety well 
knew the value-of the acquifition, and he received our offer 
with the moft grateful fenfibility. -‘Thefe are his fentiments, in 
aletter to me, on the occafion: even the moft carelefs and fa- 
miliar lines from Mr. Montefquieu will be always valuable 
wherefoever they are found. 


My very dear and illuftrious Brother, 

You have received a letter from me, dated at Paris. I re- 
ceived one of yours written at Potzdam; which, as it was di- 
rected to Bourdeaux, {pent above a month upon the road. Thus 
was l long deprived of the real pleafure I feel at the receipt of 
every mark of your remembrance, I yet want confolation that 
I'did not find you here ; and both my heart and mind are yet in 
continual fearch of you, It is impoffible I fhould tell you with 
what refpe&t, with what fentiments of gratitude, and, if Imay 
be allowed to fay it, with what joy, Llearn, by your letter, 
that the academy has done me the honour to admit me one of 
its members. "Nothing but your friendfhip could have perfuad- 
ed the. reft that I might — a feat among them, ‘This will 
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ive me emulation to increafe my worth. You would, indeed, 
ie fince have experienced my ambition, had I not feared to 
torment your friendfhip in rendering it confpicuous. You muft 
now finiih the work you have begun, by informing me how] 
am to behave on the occafion ; to whom, and in what manner 
I am toexprefs my gratitude. Do you conduct me, andI thall | 
be well guided. If, in your converfation with the King, you 
could find a proper opportunity to fignify my thankfulnefs, | 
bez you will not Jet it efcape. I have nothing to offer to that 
great Prince, except my admiration ; and in this I do nothing 
that will diftinguifh me from the reft of mankind. - 

Tam forry to fee that you yet want confolatian for the death 
of your father. I myfelf am fenfibly affected with it: it is one 
reafon the more todiminifh our hope of feeing you again. I know 
not whether I may attribute it to my moral or phyfical eflence, 
but my foul is fufceptible of every fenfation. I was happy at 
my country-houfe, where I faw nothing but trees, and I am no 
Je(s fo in Paris, amidft crowds of people, numerous as the fands 
of the fea. 1 afk nothing of this earth, but to continue my ro- 
tation round its center: not that I would willingly defcribe 
circles equal in minutenefs to yours when at Torneo. Adieu, 
my dear, and illuftrious friend, I embrace you, &c, 

’ Paris, Nov. 25, 1746. 


Mr. Maupertuis procecds to tell us, that the fame candor which. 
diftinguifbed M.MonresQuieu in his writings,was alfo his cha+ 
racteriftic in his converfation with the world. He was the fame 
man viewed in all lights. Heappears even, if poffible, more extra~ 
ordinary when we confider him as amember of fociety, than as 
an author. Profound, fublime, in his fimplicity, he charmed, 
inftructed, and never offended. I myfelf, fays our Orator, 
having had the happinefs to frequent thofe focieties of which he 
was a member, have been frequent witnefs of the impatience 
with which he was always expected, and the univerfal joy that 
appeared on his arrival. The modefty and opennefs of his mein 
bore great refemblance to his converfation.* 

He was extremely negligent of his drefs, defpifing every 
thing that went beyond being decent. His cloaths were always 
of the plaineft kind, without any ornament of gold or filver. 
The fame fimplicity reigned at his table, and in every other part 
of his occonomy, His paternal eftate he left, as he found it, 
neither increafed nor diminifhed. On the roth of February, in 
this year [1755] he died, as he had lived, withoyt either often- 


% Some particulars of his perfon are mentioned; as, that he was 
well proportioned ; and that he had almott entirely loft the fight of 
One eye; tho’ that defect was fearce obfervable. . 
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tation or! pufilanimity, acquitting himfelf of every duty with 
the greateft decency. During his indifpofition his houfe was 
i crowded with people of the firft diftinétion in France, 





and fuch as were moft deferving of his friendfhip. Her Grace | 


the Dutchefs d’Aiguillon, who will permit me to mention her 
name-apon this oceafion (M. MonTEsQui£u’s memory would 
lofe too much were I not to name her) fcarce ever left him a 
moment; --{he received-his laft-fighs.. .It was in her houfé that 
I firft faw him, and there began the friendfhip that hath 
afforded «me. fo much delight... To.this Lady [am alfo in- 
debted for thefe circumftances of his death.. The fweetnefs of 
his difpofition, fhe tells me, continued to his very laft moment. 
Not a fingle complaint efcaped his lips, nor even the leaft fign 
of impatience. Thefe were his words to thofe that ftood araund 
him: J always paid great re{pec? to religion: The morality of the 
gofpel is a moft excellent thing, and the moft valuable prefent that 
could poffibly have been received by man from his Creator. ‘The 
Jefuits who were near him, preffing him to deliver up his cor- 
rections of the Lettres Perfannes, he gave to me, and to Ma- 
dame du Pré, his manufcript, with thefe words---J will /aeri- 


fice every thing to wen and to religion: confult with my friends, 


and decide whether this ought to appear. He had apleafure in the 
prefence of his friends, and, as often as an interval of eafe 
would permit, he would join the converfation. His /ituation, 
he told me, was cruel, but not without many caufes of confolation : 
fo fenfible was he of the public concern, and the affection of 
his friends. Myfelf and Madame du Pré were his at:endants 
almoft day and night. The Duke de Nivernois, M. de Buc- 
ley, the family of Fitzjames, the Chevalier de Jeaucourt, &e. 
In fhort, the houfe was always full, and even the ftreet was 
fcarce paffable. But all our care and anxiety was as ineffectual 
as the fkill of his phyficians. He died the thirteenth day of his 
arte of an inflammatory fever, which had feized every part of 
jm. 

M. MonTEesQuievu was married in 1715, to Jeanne de Lar- 
tigue, daughter to Pierre de Lartigue, Lieutenant-Colonelvof 
the regiment de Maulevrier. By this Lady he had a fon and 
two daughters, His fon, M. de Secondat, diftinguifhed for his 
phyfical and mathematical knowlege, was named. to fill his fa- 
ther’s place in the academy of Berlin. M.Chateaubrun, who 
has introduced the ancient Greek fimplicity upon the French 
ftage, fucceeds him in the academy Francoile ; and in that of 
Cortonne he is worthily replaced by his friend Mr, Condamine.” 

_ This, Gentlemen, is the fubftance of the panegyric before 
me. You will not think I have been too particular, when you 


confider this article, not only as an account of Mr. Mau- 
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értius’ Elove, but of that great man’s writings who is the fub- 
Fat of it; “ht the beft shectaiit of an author’s life is'the hiftory 


his works; and that the author of whom we have been. 


fpeaking, was Monfieur de Mon TEsQUuiEv. 


I have the honourto be, Gentlemen, 
Your very humble fervant, 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE 


a. 


For FEBRUARY, 1756. 


PoLITICAL. 


Conftituent’s Anfwer to the Letter of a Member of 
Parliament to a Conftituent. 8vo. 1s. Robinfon, 

It appears, by the very firft paragraph, that this Anfwer was 
wrote by a much better pen than belongs to any Conftituent in the 
borough of 5 And it is moft probable, that thefe two cham- 
pions fee each other much oftener in the Houfe of C » than 








4n any country borough.—The confeflion of the Letter-Writer, 


that he entered into a fort of confpiracy againft the miniftry of the 
late Sir Robert Walpole, and refolved, with many others, to oP 
pofe a// his meafures, right or wrong, (fee our Appendix, p. 506.) 
was too fair an opening for an antagonift not tomake ufeof. And, 
indeed, he not only deals his blows in plenty upon that occafion, 
but purfues hisadverfary with fury and vengeance. Tho’ it is moft 
likely, if the Anfwerer was a fenator at that junéture, that he him- 
felf atted upon the fame righteous plan. For it is now no fecret, 
that this was the bafisof the whole. oppofition. In the next place 


he flatly denies, that it was ever infifted upon, either within doors, 


or without, that Great-Britain ought, upon xo-account, to take any 
concern in the affairs of the Continent. He therefore allows, in 
exprefs words, that there may be fome conjunétures, of fo extraor- 
dinary a nature, as to make it our duty and intereft to take a fhare 
inthefe concerns: And yet the whole tenor and tendency of hisar- 
gomenn plainly lead to quite contrary conclufions. Nay, when 
1e comes to illuftrate his reafoning by faéts, he doth not {cruple to 
afiert, that when the Grand Monarch was upon the point of {wal- 
lowing up all Holland, in the memorable year 1672, it was not 
our duty, or our intereft, even then, to meddle with the affairs of 
the Continent. The following are his own words, ‘ The Grand- 
© Monarch durft not venture to add that conqueft to his crown. 
‘ He was convinced, that the policy of Europe would not let him 
* enjoy atin peace; and, therefore, without the aid of an army im 
‘ Brith pay, Holland returned under the dominion of its own 


“* States: which, in my opinion, is a firong reafon apainft the mo- 


* dern practice of {pilling fo much blood, and fquandering away 
* fuch vatt fums of money, to cover provinces, which, in all pro- 
* bability, fuffer moit from the diftreffes brought upon them by 


* thofe who are fent to protect them from the enemy,’ After fach 


a de- 
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declaration as this, itis neediefs to enquire, what, vérbal-concefi- 

a are made by this author; whem itd fo plain, that he intends 

them only as.covers,.and to mean nothing im reality, “Asto what 

he fays about the condu& of Queen ‘Elizabeth, that fhe hired: nm 

army of mercenaries, made no fubfidiary. allianees, bat: atted! in 

all refpects, as the Sovereign ‘of acommercial nation, &e. Sc. It 

may be greatly qaeftioned, whether anyone of the’ factsare exactly 

as here reprefented. Indeed, fhe did not take the regular troops 

of any Prince into-pay, in the fame manner in whieh they are now 

taken; becaufe there were no conffant ftanding, armies, .or-regu/ar 

bodies of troops then on foot: But fhe: made nae {cruple of; enga- 

ing foreigners in her pay, as they occafionally offered and had the 

Caoon where to have got a regular body of forces, of! eguad fer- 

vice, and /e/s expence, than her own, fhe was too good an oecong- 

mift, and knew too well the value of money, not to have embraced 

the offer. As, therefore, there were no regular troops then in:be- 

ing, in the fenfe they are now, fhe could not, of: courfe; have 

iven any money to foreigm powers forthe: ufe of their troops. 
Bot, neverthelefs, fhe did give fubfidies to diftrefled States-on the 
Continent, in alliance with het, and:did! xot always take towns er 
vinces, by way of caation or fecurity forthe payment. As to 
fer acting as the Sowereign of a trading nation, (Se. if, this is:in- 
tended as a compliment to the memory of Q. Elizabeths anda re- 
flection upon fome of her fuccefiors ; the author was~ill-advifed to 
make it: for there was no Prince that ever did lefs for national:com- | 
| 








merce, confidering the advantages flie had from the perfecution of 
the Walloons, and the great length of her reign, than Queen Eli- 
zabeth. And whofoever will be at the trouble to perafe Town- 
fhend’s Hiftorical ColleGtions, or Sir Simon D'Ewe’s Parliamentary 
Hiftory, or, even to confult the Scatute Books of the Realm, and 
compare the acts made in her reign relating to trade, with thofe 
made in the reign of any of her fucceffors, will have little caufe to 
fay, that Queen Elizabeth was a favourer of commerce, or that 
fhe acted, in any refpect, like the Sovereign of a trading nation 


Il. The Occafional Patriot; or an Inquiry into’ the prefent | 7 
“aaa of Great-Britain with the Continent. 8yo. IS. | : 
Payne, 

This pamphlet is afcribed, by the voice of the Public, (which, 
"by the way, is not always the voice of Truth) to the fame Right " 
Honourable Perfon who is faid to have wrote the Letter to a Confii- 
tuent. (See our Appendix tolaft year’s Review.) And, indeed, if 


a fimilitude of flile and fentiment, together with an identity of +4 
{ubje&s, (not to mention the identity of the printer), amount to . 2 
any proof, it then appears, that the Occafional Patriot, and the 

Letter to a Conflituent, are the produétions of the fame author. 


The firft part of the pamphlet contains a juftification of the mini- 
iiry of the late Sir Robert Walpole ; whofe chara“ter, by.a very 
odd circumflance, is growing whiter and whiter every day ; where- 
as that of his opponents appear in very different colours. For. it 
is obfervable, that when any of his former opponents fall out among 
themfelves, they fail not to reproach one agpother with their bafe, 

iniquitous 
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iniquitous views, in their oppofition to, and clamours againft, his 
miniftry. ‘ The war with Spain (fays the Author, p.41.) wasa 
© meafure fo peculiarly circumftanced, that jufiice feemed to direct 
© him to one courfe, and policyto another; while both were — 
© ly incompatible with his fafety. Nothing was more eafy t 
* and nothing is more eafy now, than fort ofe who are under the 
“ influence either of. miftake or intereft, to impofe upon a Britith 
< Houfe of Commons, when their evidence is ftrongly recommend- 
‘ ed and warmly fupported, and where the circumftance of mot 
"© peaking upon oath, is very quieting to the confcience, if its owner, 
* as often happened at that time, has been irritated or provoked 
'€ by the party complained of. In fuch a cafe, the ear that, pere 
-* haps, has been loft in a pé/lory, claims the veneration that is due 
‘ toarelic; and the punifhment of a pirate is conftrued into the 
* fufferings of a patriot. To fpeak plainly, and what are ay 
‘ my own fentiments, I believe many things that never happened, 
.* appeared:as facts to the legiflature, and many well-meaning mem- 
.* bers entertained refentments, of which they were afterwards a- 
© fhamed,’ By the bye, may we not put a Quere, whether the 
author, by this lively defcription of paft occurrences, did not in- 
«tend a glance likewife at our prefent meafures; which, in the opi- 
- nion of fome fober people, will appear as ftrange as the former, 
- when the prefent heats are fubfided, and things are viewed at an 
‘equal diftance of time? 
at As to the great point in controvefy between this Author and his 
Antagonift, viz. Whether Englatid fhould.be at the expence of 
- hiring troops to defend Hanover, if a by-ftander might be allowed 
- to. interpofe, he would fay, That, as faras regards the. propriety of 
fulfidiary treaties, both of them have miffed the mark, and are 
difputing about an affair which is not effential to the main queftion. 
We will therefore fuppofe, that there is no fuch country as Hanover 
in being, and that be King of Great-Britain hath not one foot of 
Jand upon the continent: the queftion therefore turns upon this, 
What bas England to do, by way of felf-defence, in cafe France foould 
threaten to invade ber? England cannot return the compliment, 
"and threaten to invade France, for two reafons; 1ft, Itis not frac- 
| * sicable ; ‘and 2dly, if it was, it is not defrable. [tis not pratti- 
¥ cable; becaufe a body of 20 or 30,000 men, which is the utmoft 
‘ that we could fpare, cannot pretend to make a conqueft of fuch a 
country as France, covered with innumerable fortreffes, and full of 
a Nobleffe who prefer the glory of war to the arts of commerce ; 
and, at the fame time, guarded by a ftanding army of near 300,000 
men. But if it were practicable, the thing is not at all defrable ; 
" becaufe it would prove the fame in the event, whether France con- 
- quered England, or England conquered France, inafmuch as the 
governing powers would always refide in France, and treat England 
as a province. If, therefore, we muft not think of making con- 
quefts, what is next to be done? Raife the militia, you will fay, 
and train up your —— to arms, and rely on your ownfelves for 
defence. Very well ; but if youdo that, you take your own peo- 
ple off from their induftry, you {poil them in the capacity of ma- 
6 nufacturers, 
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nufaéturers, you give a flab to the very vitals of trade, yon create 


- -gvat: ce, at the fame time that you difuble and di/qualify your 








ple from paying it; and what is ftill more, incidis in Seyllam, 

ou ruth into the jaws of one military government, (for a military 
government there muft be where there is an ufeful militia) in order 
to avoid another. Think, therefore, of thefe thingr, before you 
talk of raifing. the militia, of converting a manufacturing hation 
into a nation of foldiers, and of exchanging a civil contftitution 
for a military one. In fhort, when we are at war with France, 


‘there is no choice left, but to raife as many enemies as we can 
-againft her on the continent: and if we cannot procure them with- 


out paying, we muff pay. And even tho’ matters might never come 


.to a rupture’ between France and thofe powers in alliance with us 
by means of fubfidies, yet as it would be a means of obtiging France 
. to continue a large body of forces along all her extenfive frontiers, 
- towards Spain, or Italy, or Germany, or Flanders, fhe would have 


the fewer to march to the fea-coafts to attack us, fhe would be the 


- lefs able to {upport the expences of a large marine, and the more 


incapable of profecuting the project of an invafion. Thus, there- 


fore, itappears very plain, that without entering into the queftion, 


whether we ought to hire troops to defend Hanover, we ought 
certainly to hire troops to annoy France, or, atleaft, to create t 

jealoufy in her, which may prevent her from turning the whole united 
ftrength and power of that great kingdom folely againft this ifland. 
And if France is not threatned with an invafion, from fome part or 
other of the continent ; if fhe needs no troops or garrifons to guard 


- her frontiers; andif the is fure, that we are neither ad/e nor wit/- 
. fag to raife up any powers, by means of fubfidies, to give her dif- 


turbance on that fide on which fhe is weakeft, fhe is not only an 
ifland, in the political fenfe ; but fhe has more advantages ip being 
fo, than ever Great-Britain could pretend to. 


T 
III. Reflections on the Welfare and Profperity of Great-Bri- 


tain in the prefent Crifis, 8vo. 1s. Crowder.* 


This pamphlet is one of thofe which may be efteemed by the 
few, but will not pleafe the many. It abounds with nervous, 
fisong fenfe : but as it is wrote ina ftile not likely to captivate the 
paflions, or inflame the natural prejudices of mankind, we are 
4pt to believe it hath not near fo many readers as itdeferves. The 
grand pofition of the author is, that war is the worft method that 


_ ¢an be taken towards either preferring or extending commerce ; 


and that induftry, frugality, and emulation, are the only weapons 
to be employed in contefts of this nature. T'hefe, he fays, are 
found, by experience, to be the only fuccefsful ones in private life, 
between trader and trader: and thefe alone mutt do, for he demon- 


. flrates that nothing elfe can do, in the public difputes relating to 
- Commerce between nation apd nation. In a word, if a nation 


cannot rival another, in point of trade, by the arts of peace, he 


fays, that it will be only making bad worfe, by going to war. This 


4s This pamphlet hath been fince republithed by C. Corbet, under 


is title, An Enquiry iato the prefent Syftem. 
. may 
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may betrue doétrine, but the misfortune is, that people will never 
believe: it till they are convinced by dear bought experience. The 
war with Spain fet us down juft where it took us up, only with 
this difference, that we expended fifty millions about———. And 
it will be well for us, if the prefent difputes with France end no 


worfe. = 


SINGLE SERMONS continued from the Lift in our laft Number, 


16, HE Double Deliverance.—Preached at St. Paul’s, before 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, &c, Nov. 55 1755. By 
J. J. Majendie, one of the Preachers at the Savoy, and Pre- 
bendary of Sarum.’ 4to. 6d. Cooper. “ams 
The double deliverance here meant, is firft, the Romifh Gun- 
powder-plot ; fecondly, our efcape from the horrors of popery, by 
the abdication of James II. on the arrival of William Iil. who 
landed on 2 fifth of November. Mr. Majendie has given.a brave 
whig fermon-on thefe two memorable events. 

17. The Nature and Neceffity of Fafting. Being the Subftance 
of two Sermons, preached in the parifh-church of Weft-Ham, 
Effex ; and St. Olave’s, Hart-ftreet, London. - By the Rev. 
William Dodd, Le@turer of thofe parifhes. ‘To which are 
added, T'wo folemn Adis of private Devotion, proper for the 
day appointed for a'general Faft, from the pious Bifhop Ken’s 
Practice of Divine Love. 8vo. 6d. Dilly. 

18. The glorious State of the Saints in Heaven, Preached to 
the fociety that fupport the Wednefday-evening leCture in Great 
ee Dee. 31,1755. By John Gill, D. D. 8vo. 6d. 

eith, 

19. On occafion of the late Earthquake, &c. at Daventry, 
Dec.7, 1755. By S. Clark. 8vo. 6d. Buckland. 

- 20. Sympathy with our fuffering Brethren, and an Improve- 
ment of their Difireffes, fhewn te be cur Duty. In two dilcourfes, 
ovcafioned by the cruel oppreffions of the proteftants in France, 
and enlarged with a recent and particular account of the ftate 
of the perfecution in that kingdom. To which are prefixed, 
Some ferious reflections on the prefent fituaticn of thefe nations, 
and, our Amerjcan colonies, By Thomas Gibbons. 8vo. Is, 
Buckland, 

21. The late dreadful Earthquakes no Proof of God's particular 
wrath againf? the Portuguefe. Preached at Litchfield, Dec. 7, 
1755. By 1. Seward, Canon of Litchfield. 4t0. 6d. Tonfon. 

22. Courage and Faithfulnefs in the Caufe of Chrift and his Gof- 
pel recommended, bothto Minifters and People. Preached at Exon, 
ae the aflembly of minifters, By Jofeph Butler, 8vo. 4d, 

lly, 
23. The Advantages of religious Knowlege. Preached in St. 
‘Thomas’s, Jan, 1. 1756, for the benefit of the charity-fchool in 
Grayel-lane, Southwark, By A. Kippis, 8vo, 6d, Waugh. 

A, we 24. An 
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1. An earneft and affettionate Addre/s to young Perfons, o 
‘airs ah a Preached at Silver-ftreet, Jan. 1, 1) *4 
To which is added, A fhort addrefs to parents’ and heads of 
families. By S. Hayward. 8vo. 6d. Buckland. ong 
25. Nehemiah’s Advice to the Fews recommended to the Inhabi- 


tants of Great Britain. Occafioned by the popular apprehen- 
fions of an Invafion. Preached at Cranbrook, in Kent, Dec. 
14, 1755- By Robert Noyes. 8vo. 6d. Field. 


26. Les Devoirs du Mourant, ou fermon fur ces paroles 
d’Ifiie, chap. xxxviii. 1. Difposé de la maifon, car tu t’en vas 
mourir. On y a joint une lettre fuppofée venué du Ciel de la 

d’une epoufe, a fon: Mari affigé. 12mo. 6d. Vaillant. 

It has been faid by fomebody, that the great bufinefs of hurnan 
life is tq learn.to'die: thofe who are converfant with the danguage 
in which this’ fermon is written, will find it greatly ufeful towards 
the attainment of this neceflary leffon, as it contains fome excellent 

ical direétions, both how to prepare for, and to behave in, the 
important final {cene.—T he annexed letter, the author tells us,,was 

Wrote-in a fit of the rheumatifm, for the fervice.of a friend in real 

affliétion ; at the fame time he ingenvoufly acknowleges, that the 

thought is borrowed from a Latin poem, wrote on’ a like Occafion 
by the late M. de Orville, Profeffor of Eloquence at Amfterdam. 

As there is fomething, uncommon, and not unentertaining,’ in the 

turn of this letter, the following extract, perhaps, .may nombe dif- 

agreeable. 

* Vos gens du monde s’imaginent que des que les ames font ici, 
elles n’ont plus de fentiment- pour ce quiiles a touchées la-bas. 
Il eft vrai qu’en ces lieux on ignore la crate, les foupgass, sles 
défiances, les tranfports violents, en un mot toutes ces agitations 
que je n’ai guere connués que dans les autres :. mais comme une 
nouvelle fiancée introduite dans la chambre nuptidle auprés de ce 
gost aime, ne laiffe pas de conferver dans fon ccetr ‘d’autres 
ujets de joye qui concocrent a la principale; ainfi, dans ce nou- 
vel état, ‘des affe&tions fubordonnées n’en font point tout a fait €x- 
clués. Comme la grace n‘anéantit point la nature,’ Ja gloire 
n’anéantit point Ia grace. On s’intérefie pour ce qou’on. a aimé 
raifonablement. Ici le philofophe fe repait encore, et mieux 
que jamais, de la fubftance de la vérité: eit um pays fécond’en 
découvertes: & quelque fujet qu'il ‘applique toutdevient furface 
pour lui: legéometre y calcule, mais fans mécompte: l’aflronome 
y mefure la maffe et le cours de ces aftres qui vous éclairent, mais 3 
Poeil et fans inftruments ; le poéte s’y livre A Penthoufiafme, ma’s 
fans ecarts et fans langueurs ; le peintre méme y crayonne, mais 
c’eft pour I’immortalité. Les Catons et les Ariftides y maintien- 
nent Pordre par un fimple coup d’oeil, plus fignificatif que le fon 
de vos tambours ou les fanfares:de vos trompettes ; nos Cicerdns 
et nos Demofthenes y exercent encore leur eloquence; mais comme 
ils n’ont plus de tyrans A combattre, ni de conjurations.a reprimer, 
ni de préjugez avdétruire, ils s’etendent avec. emphafe, et méme 
avec traifport, fur les douceurs de-l’etude et de la paix, fur le tri- 
omphe de juftes, fur la gloire des grands Princes et fur-tout des fages 
qui ont travaille a délivrer les hommes des paffions tumultuewfes qui 
* les 
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« Jes tourmentent et les trahiffent. ‘A propos de bons Printes, fi on er 

* trouve peu fur la terre, fache qu’ ici on en voit encore no eur 

* femmes et leur filles y font moins rares. Elles y jouiffent d une 

“ focieté choifie, qui les confole de toutes leurs amertumes pafi¢es. 

* Les coeurs véritablement tendres y renouvellent et y perpetuent 

© leurs anciennes amitiez, et comme ils n’ont plus d” intéréts 4 

* difputer, ni de défauts 4 couvrir, leurs entretiens n’en font qne 

* plus délicieux. _ Les epoux méme, heureufement reunis, y bril- 

* lent entre les autres et leurs empreflements réciproques ont toate 

“ la vivacité de leurs premieres inclinations fans en avoir les défauts. 

‘ Pour moi, parfaitement tranquile dans l’atrente de cette réunion, 

* je ne faurois m’empécher de penfer a toi. 

27. Religion and Patriotifm the Con/ftituents of a good Soldier. 
Preached to Capt. Overton’s independent company of voluntiers, 
raifed in Hanover-county, Virginia, Aug. 17, 1755. By Sa- 
muel Davis, A.M. Minifter of the gofpel there. Philadelphia : 
London reprinted, for J. Buckland, &c. 8vo. 6d. 

28. The good Man’s Charaéter and Reward. Preached at the 
Charter-houfe Chapel, Dec. 11, 1755, at the phot AS ra 
memoration of the Founder, Thomas Sutton, Efq; By Robert 
Norton, M. A. Reétor of Southwick, in Suffex, and Chaplain 
to his Grace the Duke of Richmond. 4to. 6d. Bathurft. 

ed Preached at Sheffield, Jan. 1, 1755, at the ordination of 
the Rev. Mr. Cowper, and Mr. Monteith. By James Slofs, 
A.M. 4to. 1s. Crowder. 2d. Edit. 

30. The Paffages in Mofes and the Prophets, which are exe 
preffive of Eternal Life illuftrated: at the vifitation at Dérby, 
Ue 72 17553 before the Bifhop of Litchfield and Coventry. 
By Matthew Pilkington, L. L. B. Prebendary of Litchfield. 
8vo. 6d. Whifton. 

31. Preached at the Evening Lecture, in the Old Jewry, 
Sunday, Nov. 30, 2755, on a of the dreadful Earthquake 
at Lifbon, Nov. 1, 1755. By CharlesBulkley. 8vo. 6d. Payne. 

32. The Duty of Watchfulnefs enforced, Preached Dec. 14, 
1755, being the third Sunday in Advent, at St. Dunftan’s in 
the Weft. By William Romaine, Leéturer. 8vo. 64d. 
Worral, &c. 

33- The Words of Knowlege. Preached Dee. 25,1755; and 
afterwards at Deadman’s-place, Southwark, Jan. 4, 1756. By. 
Timothy Lamb. 8vo. 6d. Keith. 

34- Serious Advice, and Fair Warning, to all that live upor 
the fea-coaft of England and Wales, particularly to thofe in the 
neighbourhood of Weymouth and Portland. Preached the. 22d 
of December, 1754, in the churches of Fleet and Chickerill, 
on occafion of feveral fhipwrecks at that time upon the coatt of 
England. — Francklyn, Reétor of Langton-Herting, 
and Vicar of Fleet, in the county of Dorfet. 8vo. 1s.' Linde. 

_ This fenfible and judicious difcourfe is very proper to be put 

unto the hands of thofe whe live on the fea-coaft, to imprefs ‘their 

thinds 
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i ith a becoming fenfe of the fhocking inhumanity and in- 
ao T hisaderin ips that are, ftranded, of what might be 
ved for the ants and owners. Mr. Francklyn has painted 
‘this {candalous enormity in fuch ftrong colours, as can fcarce fail 
to affeét every breaft that has any fenfe of juftice, or any feelings 
éf humanity. He has likewife given a fhort account of the origin 
_of this barbarous praétice upon wrecks, which is not a native of 
this ifland, or the invention of our countrymen; and fubjoined 
fome extracts from the feveral acts of parliament relating to thi 
that are ftranded, that thofe who will not be perfuaded to defift 
from plundering them, may fee, at one view, what.they are to ex- 
& as the reward of their iniquity. . R 
36. The Bifhop of Norwich’s Sermon, before the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gofpel in foreign parts, at St. Mary-le- 
Bow, Feb. 21,1755. 8vo. 6d. E. Owen. | 
37. At the Cathedral Church of Worcefter, Auguft 6, 1755; 
being the anniverfary Meeting of the Governors of the Wor- 
cefter Infirmary. By Bernard Wilfon, D, D. Canon of Wer- 
cefter. 4to. 6d. Sandby. 
38. Dr. Philip Yonge’s before the Commons, Jan. 3oth, 
1756. 4to. 6d. Whilfton. 


SERMons on the late General Fast, Feb. 6th. 1756. 

1. Repentance and reconciliation with God, recommended and en- 
ferced, in two fermons, preached.at the parifh-church of St. Sa- 
viour, Southwark, on Sunday Feb. 1. and on Friday the 6th, 
with an earneft and effectionate addrefs to the inhabitants of the 
faid parifh. By T. Jones, Chaplain. 8vo. 6d. Robinfon. 

2. The Nature and Neceffity of National Reformation. Preached 
at Barbican, Feb. 6th, By Charles Bulkely. 8vo. 6d. Payne. 

3. The Chriftians Duty in time of public Pres: Preached at 
Chefhunt, Hertfordthire, Feb 6. By John Mafon, M. A. 8vo. 
6d. Buckland, &c. 

4. A f{peedy Repentance, the Sted Means to avert God’s 
‘Fudgments. Preached in. St. s, Weftminfter, Feb. 6th. 
By Samuel Squire, D. D. F. R.$. Archdeacon of Bath, Reétor 
of St. Ann’s, and Vicar of Eaft Greenwich, in Kent. 4to. 6d. 
Bathurft. 

5+ A ferious and earneft Addrefs to all orders and degrees of men 
among/t us. Preached, Feb. 6th, at Southftoke and Leominfter. 
By Daniel Gittings, L. L. B. Reétor of Southftoke, and Vi- 
car of Leominfter, Suffex.. 8vo. 6d. Cooper. 

6. The Deftruétion of Sodom improved, as a warning to Great 
Britain, Preached, Feb. 6th, at Hanover-ftreet, Long-acre. By 
the Rev. Dr. Allen, morning preacher there. 8vo. 6d. Millar. 

7. The pra&ical Ufe of public Fudgments. At St. Paul’s, 
Deptford, Feb. 6. By James Bate, M. A. Reétor of Dept- 
ford.. 8vo 6d. Owen. 

8. At Somerfet Chapel, Feb. 6. By John Kidgell, A. M. 

Affiftant- 
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-Affiftant-preacher to the .Bp..of Bangor, and Chiplain to the 


Earl of March. 8vo. 6d.2 Davis. 
g. At Gray’s‘Inn Chapel, Feb. 6. By Henry Stebbing,M. As 


‘Preacher to the Hon.’Society of Gray’s-Inn. 4to 


10. On occafion of the late’ Faft, by Thomas Athton, A. M 


Reétor of St. Botolph, Bifho pfgate. 4to. 6d. Whifton, | 
yx. At St. John’s Chapel, in the Parifh of St. Andrew, Hol- 


born, .Feb..8. being the firft Sunday after the general Faft, on 


_ account.of the dreadful Earthquake at Lifbon. a James Hal- 
r 


lifax, M.A. Publifhed at the requeft of the Truftees of St, 
John’s Chapel. 4to. 6d. .Cooper. | 

| ‘God's Summons. of defpifed Forbearance. 'Preached Feb, 

¥756.-on Amos ‘iv. ¥2. at the Parifh-church of*St.'Olave, 


pve iat Publithed for:the ufe of fuch.as would improve 


the’ late Faft. . By Henry Lee, L.L.B. Le&turer. 4to. 6d. (Keith, 


13. Aweful P< tow in Galls to Repentance. Preached at Stams:. 


~1 ford, ‘ Lincolnfhire, -Feb. 6. &c. By J. Williams. 8vo. 6d, 


Henderfon. 

14. Religion a Nation’s Safety. Preached at Epfem, on 
Sunday, F eb. 8,1756. By John Eyre, the Affiftant at. Epfom. 
cor éd. Withers. 

. ‘The Nature, Caufe, and Defigns of God's Fudgments, ° 
Se. ic, Preached at Ware, in Hertfordfhire, by Dr. Webfter. 


_'8vo. 6d. Brotherton. 


16. Natural Occafions of Terror, confidered as #ntentional 


Warnings of Providence.—At Royfton, Hertfordfhire. By Pe- 


ter Petit, Vicar, Chaplain tothe Bifhop of-London. 4to. 6d. 
rome : 
a..Turning to.God an effectual Vay of efcaping threatned 


deen Preached in. New-Court, Feb. 6. . By Jofeph 


itts. 8vo.6d. Buckland. 
18. ‘The. Bifhop of Lincoln’s; before the Houle of Lords, 


Feb 6, ,ato. 6d. Oliver, -B, Dod,..&c. 


19. The Terms of National Happin ef ftated and vecommntiid 


. At Northampton,» Feb.. 6. .By. Robert Gilbert.. 8vo. 6d. 
Buckland. 


20. Gbrift’s Infructions tovbis Followers concernirig the fuffering 


. Galileans. Preached -in the Parifh-churches of Storringtomand 
-. Parham, in Suffex, Feb. 6. By William Byas, Curate of thofe 


parifhes. 8vo. 6d. Henderfon. 
2a—PheBithop-ef—Lineoinebelove-the-Flayle of Lords, 
Leb bemmngtor— OT, One 


22. Before. the Houfe of Commons, Feb. 6, by. Richard 


. Terrick, D. D. Canon Refidentary of St: Paul’s, ai Chaplain 


in ordinary to his Majefty. gto. 4d. a 

23. Preached at St. Nicholas’s, Deptford, Feb. 6, . 1756+ 
By“ thomas Anguifh, A. M./Vicar of ae faid Church. . 4to- 
6d. J. Clarke. 
(NM. B, This Lif will be continued in aur reve.) 




































